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petre morning, Ladies and Gentlemen. As President of the 

uisiana Genealogical and Historical Society, it is a pleasure for 

le to open this first annual Institute, which is being sponsored by 
the History Department and the General Extension Division of Louisiana 
State WHAVeLSLLY « 





The Society appreciates the contribution of each of you in 
making this meeting possible. We thank the University for wonderful 
cooperation and we thank every person on the program and every person 
who worked on arranging it. Last, but not least, we thank each one 
Or you for coming to’ the Institute. 
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As you probably know, one of my responsibilities as Director 
of the General Extension Division of Louisiana State University is © 
to extend a word of welcome to the various groups of Louisiana 
citizens who attend conferences on our campus. It is difficult, 
indeed, not to fall into a stereotyped kind of welcome talk. Fortu- 
nately for me, and for you, this morning there are present two 
distinguished members of the faculty to assist me in extending 
greetings to this most interesting group. You will in reality 
receive a triple greeting. In due time I shall present to you 
Dr. Charles EB. Smith, the distinguished Dean of the University, a 
historian and scholar who certainly knows the value of the type of 
research needed in genealogical studies. Dean Smith, as you know, 
was formerly Head of the History Department of this University and 
is known throughout the country for his scholarly books. In addition 
to Dean Smith, Dr. Edwin A. Davis, a distinguished sgholar and now 
Head of our History Department, will, on behalf of the History 
Department, also welcome you to our campus. 

Since there arethree members of the faculty to welcome you, 


I shall make mine-very brief, but before I forget it, I want you to 
know that you are welcome to the University and that you are always 
welcome. The Citizens of Louisiana really need not be e welcomed 
every time they come to Louisiana State University for this is their 
University and they are always welcome. We have, however, a number 
of participants in this conference from sister states, and on behalf 
of the University, I wish to extend to them a special welcome. 

ZI cannot refrain, before I introduce Dean Smith, from telling 
you that I am intrigued with your program and the purpose of your 
Heecctatiaon, “it as fitting, I believe, that you should have your 
conference on this campus because Louisiana State University has 
played an important part in the development of our State and our 
people. My personal hobby is early Louisiana history, and I know | 
that any genealogical study of Louisianians must be intimately re-_ 
davedstoO ihe G@arly history Of our unique state. One of the very 


first explorers of lower Louisiana, who came up the Mississippi River, 


Sieur D'Iberville, had a prophetic vision of what would happen in 
this part of our great country. He envisioned a great. civilization, 


rich farm lands cultiveted, cities distributed up and down the great 


river, and a profitable commerce between Louisiana and France. 
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| It isa great pleasure to be here this morning to extend a 
welcome to the Louisiana Genealogical Institute. I assure you we 


will do all we can to make this meeting a rewarding experience and 


your stay. on the campus pleasurable. 


Approximately 300 institutes, conferences, and short courses 


-are held on the campus each year, most of them in our Adult Education 


Center operated by the General Extension Division. These conferences 
represent many facets of Louisiana's business, industry, and agricul- 
ture. Agencies of the State goverment, and, of course, many organi- 
zations stemming from the whole educational system likewise gather 

on the campus, some of them in established series that have continued 
for a number of years. 


When a group such as yours meets for the first time on the 
campus, we are particularly pleased, for we thus have reason to feel 
that our opportunities for service and for the exercise of an edu- 
cational influence are being further extended. 


maean historian, I naturally recognize in genealogy a subject 
not only of intrinsic interest and importance but also an indispens- 
able auxiliary to history. History is really cumulative human 
experience in the framework of time and place. The historian quite 
properly seeks underlying causation and attempts to identify and 
interpret social, economic, and cultural trends and patterns. There 
is always the accompanying danger, however, that in his quest for 
interpretation the historian may de-humanize his Stony, 1oreerting 


that history is man's story so long as his mind and Spirit can 


influence its course, so long as there is an area of judgment and 
decision of acquiescence or rejection. 


In conferences of industrial groups, I have occasionally made 
an observation that perhaps is relevant to this gathering. The great 
paradox of the Industrial Revolution that transformed our civilization 
by the machine is that the more mechanized we become, the more we 
depend upon human beings. The machine has not replaced mans it has 
constantly demanded more of him in Skill, ingenuity, and adaptability. 
Automation will not make automatons of us; history assures us ‘that 
Atewe Ll NOt. 
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weet. Lntroduction.. 
A. Louisiana has a rich cultural heritage 
B.: Periods . 
1. Period of settlement, 1699-1712 
Prem Odmor vroprictorship under Crozat, 1712-1717 
4. Period of proprietarship under Company of Indies, 
Belo. 7 5.1 
4, Last years of French rule, 1731-1762 


II. .The Period of Settlement, 1699-1712 
A. Fort Maurepas (Biloxi), 1699 
1. Founded by Pierre le Moyan, Sieur d'Iberville 
io pee colonists ine + ships 
3. Return trips for supplies and colonists 
4, Later important colonists 
aocieveateuay, young brother of Iberville and 
Bienville 
Db. wsuchercau de St.. Denis, pioneer 
“ec. Le Sueur, geologist 
(1) Brought men and means to develop mines 
Dee lonvy and) hes Coureurs. de. bois 
1. Valuable as experienced frontiersmen 
2. Tonty died 1704 of yellow fever 
3. settlers from Kaskaskia and Vincennes and other 
northern settlements of New France were first 
settlers of Pointe Coupee 
Co. Biret Baniigein sous ana 
1. Nicolas de La Salle brought wife and 2 children at 
POrteuoure we way topsite. = March 19, 1702 


Do) Fleas ot Iberville. Jeaders, and priests 
1. First waves: —) 1704 
Bwuiterst Creole birth - Jean Francois.Le Camp, October 4, 1704 
", Yellow fever epidemic (1704) - 35 died 
G. Census of 1704 (Mobile) 
1. 180 men bearing arms 
Cee Boemiises — 9 girls and 7 boys 
5.) 40 Canadains 
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4, Trudeau 
i De. ety 
: 6. Brossard 
. 7 wOulon. 
8. lLafreniere 
Oo. La Logre= 
10. Perro 
11. Renaud 


ee CONC Ore ei fee 
Te Our sevrlements 
a. Fort Louis de la Mobile 
b. .Fort Maurepas (Biloxi) 
co Dauphin sland 
dau fortice “layRoulaye 
2. Population 
ey 800 Wolkivers 
b. 75 Canadians performing services for King 
¢. 100 Indian. slaves 
d. 20 Negro slaves introduced from West Indies in 
some way or other 
e. 300 inhabitants 
(1) Along Gulf coast and up Mississippi as 
far as Pointe Coupee 
(2) Probably not more than 50 persons in 
present limits of Louisiana 
J. Summary of period 
i.) slow iprogress 
pwanruouas XLV not interested in colonization 
b. search for riches 
| GC. wetulers not. best. kind 
| (1) Unruly under discipline 
| (2) Disliked work except hunting and fishing 
| (3) Liked to drink 
j 


Pit. sLouasiana, A Proprietary, Colony Under, Crozat, 1712-1717 
vi. Provisions! of charter 
1. Send two shiploads of settlers a year 
2. Slave trade monopoly - could bring one shipload 
a year 
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ee Two new settlements: Natchez and Natchitoches 


2. Mosteimporteant colonists 
{ a» Dubreuil: later richest planter in Louisiana, 
500 slaves 
vee Orarucete.ecOl.onial.official, took part in 
Chickasaw wars 
Peer opulationgs'' /O0esouls,.of all:ages,.sexes, and colors! 
C. Evaluation of Crozat's regime 
1. Two new settlements 
2. @ Opudataon ancreased from 500 to 700 
iv* “Louisiana Under» the Compeanylotethe, Indies,- 1717-1751 
Woe COVIisions ofpieharter 
1. To send 6000 whites and 3000 blacks 
B. Immigration under Company of the Indies 
1. 1718 - 800 persons, doubled the population 
aLealGeeente to Natchitoches under® Bernard’ deola 
Harpe 
b. 68 families remained in New Orleans 
Coe co = J 0OCrrrench@and 500 Nezroes 
a. 3008Vocated’ at’ Natchez 
be, (160 ShieTonvcal country 
Coe DOP OnNewerivanc grant in Yazoo country 
3. Types of immigrants 
ae Uriiinoatserana convicts 
b. Prisoners released. 
CG. Prostatuves 
d. Reformatories raided 
4, Hardships 
a. Driven along roads of France like droves of 
cattle 
Db. Facked in snivs 
(1) ‘Captain paid according to number. brought 
over 
(2) "iyeenic conditions bad 
(3) Food mouldy and impure 
(4) Water stale and impure 
¢. Dumped on white sandy beaches of Biloxi and 
Mobile 
(1) No food or shelter 
(2) Subsist best way possible 
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30 petiole - tan ee” nce of land given to wealthy 
’ nobles 


Provessomamust send settlers to cultivate 
and develop estates 
Karliest concessions 

(1) ‘Law at Arkansas 

(2) eiiesBlané. dtuYazoo 

(3) d'tArtaguette at Baton Rouge 

(4) Coly at Natchez 

(5) Duverney at Pointe Coupee 

(6) Vilemont at Black River 

(7) Chaumont at Pascagoula 


7. Redemptioners 


Ae 


ae 


Pledged labor and service to one who paid 
passage 
Carried no implication later on 


8. Advertising Louisiana 


Ae 
b. 


Ce 


Pamphlets and hand-bills all over Europe 

Sample advertisement: They said that four 
Cuopamcoumd, Ve graitsed la yedrs The Indians 

were very friendly and did most of the work. 
There was plenty of game, including deer, bear, 
and "whole swarms of wild fowl."' It was simply 
"impossible to picture the abundance of. this 
counur yi" 

Many disappointed, but remained 


9. German immigrants 
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Sent by Law to concession in Arkansas 


Also settled above New Orleans at "Cote des 


Allemands" 
Count d'Arensburg 
Geewedish nobila ty 
(2) Forceful personality 
Gia Midaiteryeand political leader 
Natural truck farmers 
Industrious and soon wealthy - Cote d'Or 
Changed names to French approximations 
GL) eirowLersto) Trosclair 
(2) Huber to Oubre 
ee luos co. ToupSs 
(4) Faulkner to; Faulk 


(5) Wachner to Vicknair 
(6) Hummel to Hymel 
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@.: 1722 made capital 
Gee Population 
Vy ¢ee-7- Civilians (50 families with 38 
children), 28 European workers, 177 Negro 
slaves, 21 Indians 
Cote eo lasters,—05-Laborers, 127 Negroes 
17 indians 
See este anna tants 






a. he Blanc Wee oc ne. 

b. Carriere J. - Dupuy 

ce. Chauvin ie DLO. eT. 

d. Belair Wo tloreau 

e. Labbe iit Perret 

f. de Mandeville ne. baurent 
ge. bernard Oe alu aue bi 
nee enerd Dp. .homasson 


D. Pet en of period 
1. More settlers than previous 18 years 


2. kxact number of immigrants not known 
Deer oprreulon sincreased from OO ‘to*"7,500 
Vemeine last Years of french Rule, 17731-1762 
Wy eBienville’ dispatch (1735) 
B. Census of 1744 (Vaudreuil) 
Pe elwelve posts sand districts 
Come COO wives O00 soldiers, 2,000 blacks 
peeve ciine since L741 
a. Long Indian wars during administrations of Perier 
and Bienville 
be. Not enough new comers to offset those lost 
C. Last immigrants 
leet. tas shiplodad sent by France 
a. 60 marriageable firls 
De uach coupse alloted "Yiland, a cow and a calf, a 
cock and five hens, a-gun, an ax, and hoe;" and 
during the first three years rations were issued 
to them, with a small quantity of "powder, shot, 
and grain for seed." 
2.) Farst Acadians 
a. Fortier: 4 families (20 persons) from New York, 
fipral 6, 1704 
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Sles desendants of casket girls, prostitutes and girls 
DP tated from prisons and reformatories 
PFS nate at 1. Some truth in statement 
na "2. Creoles can still be proud of heritage 
Bs. Settlers attracted to Louisiana 
Pe pooveuturers, such as ,Coureurs de bois 
2. Professional soldiers bored during times of peace 
3. Criminals who accepted exile rather than life in 
prison 
4, Fortune seekers, especially under Crozat 
See eli terattisov and. criminals 
a. Colonies dumping grounds for people of bad 
character 
Cpmeustralia 
(2) Georgia 
(3) Numerous other colonies 
6. Casket girls, redemptioners 
GC. Uiiectrohathesetdifierent /croups 
1. Louisiana a melting pot 


@. Frontier conditions tended to weed out the unfit 
>. in fusing process much true metal resulted 
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Introduction: Louisiana historians have generally placed the 
halo of romance upon the French period of Louisiana history, 


have written critically, if not with hatred, of the early years 
of the Spanish regime, and have treated the decades following 
1770 with a somewhat casual indifference. < 
4. Spanish period least understood era in Louisiana history 
B. Many misrepresentations 
Pee Opullalion, character of 
a. Antoine Bernard, Histoire de la Louisiane, "majority 
French, Canadians, Acadians,'' with a few Spanish 
2. EKconomic condition -- agriculture, trade, commerce 
3. Impression of complete French Creole domination in 
everything except government 


Louisiana at beginning and at end of Spanish Period 


Wyeelouisiana,ar arrival of Ulloa, March, 1766 
1. After 67 years of French occupation 
2. Population about 7,000 (2/5 to 1/2 free and slave 
Negroes) a. Estimates from 6,000 to 13,500 
3. New Orleans about 3,000 (2/5 Negro) 
4, Bemis state flatly that "misgovernment and neglect had 
Made 1t a pauper province," 
B, Louisiana on November 30, 180% - End of Spanish occupation 
Wee iter, 57 years and 3, months of Spanish occupation 
2. Population about 50,000 (about 2/5 free and slave Negroes) 
a Estimates from 45,000 to 52,000 
3. New Orleans about 10,000 (2/5 Negro) 
65 Percentage, of increase of population - contrasted with 
American states, 1764-1800 
1. Louisiana -- approximately 700% 
2. Virginia -- 450% 
3. North Carolina, -- 400% 
4, Maryland -- 350% 
9° Massachusetts and Pennsylvania -- 175% 


Spanish Immigration Policy 


ie we Ce DyeLOa Jandiicontimuedmtoluendsof era 
1. Every Spanish governor issued immigration and land-grant 
regulations 
2. None repressive; all favorable to immigrants 
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200 acres for man & wife; 50 acres additional 
Por eacn, cni.d 


b. Titles to land -- Example: Narcisse Carriere, 


. Opelousas District 
1. November 24, 1777 ~- Requested grant for a 
Specai ie” trace 
2. November 28, 1777 -- Certificate of Commandant 
de Clouet, INERR ORE the land 
3. February 26, 1778 -- Order for the survey given 
by Governor Galvez 
Peetiovember 20, 1776 -- Certificate of de Clouet, 
Statvimeutnat ne had fixed the boundaries in 
presence of Carriere and his neighbors 
Peeeeine ee pole Tet & fr onuGal yer: sto Carriere 
title later honored by U. S. Government 
Royal bounty grants of money 
Sruppliess tcols, livestock, food for 6 months or until 


eer couscrop. Olher assistance 


Mew scestrictions, as to nationalities in specific areas 
a. Americans forbidden in Natchitoches District in 1785 
Sree veca fe sci vocal or Germans, French and Hollanders 
be: Nationalities usually mixed without pattern 
im oka beAPoAabinewStrip area 
Freedom of worship 
oes Et le esata gapout Gt tuntil middle 1790's 
[eee CtUlONS alter Lhis time -—- but not enforced 


GC. Spanish immigrants much more liberal than French 


Peoples who came to Louisiana during Period 
(ie CACLans 


i Prom’ France, VWestoindies, (American iseaboard, Canada 

CvumPeriod of greatest migration, 1765-1785 

BeeeNUMbersh= estimavesy-cRene.Cruchet, France et Louisiane, 
2, 0008t6"7 ,000 or more 

4, Rapid increase - Cruchet: "by a phemonenon of extraordi- 
nary fecundity."! 

B. Spanish 

1. Majority from Cataluna, Malaga, Valencia, Southeastern 
Coastal regions; Canary Islands (Islenos) 

2. Settled in rural areas and in New Orleans (Catalan 
merchant class) 

3. Many more Spanish came than intimated in histories 
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3 rman er oh Partial via ee ine 
anies: South Carolina and Yazoo Company _ 
- Baron de Bastrop 
Marquis de Maison Rouge 
?. Where they settled 
a. Florida Parishes (Feliciana District - 1785 - 550. 
1788 - 730, 1789 - 903 
b. Natchez, Condordia, Ouachita, peetodsas (majority 
American), Attakapas, Tensas 
cs. Many in Herth and Western Louisiana "traders, 
hunters, and vagabonds" . . . They are a hardy people 
who live on a little maize." - Carondelet to de Lemos, 
December Figs 1792 
a Ey cata res iad gh 
pape ee tudea Pnglieh, “Irish, Scots, Scotch-Irish 
ee. Probably a majority came via the United States 
a. Many jumped ship at New Orleans 
E. Buropeans and Nerroes trom West Indies 
1. Saint Domingue (Donimguois, Dominguens) 
a. Troubles began in 1789, Spain took part of island 
de 7 99, Massacres-in French part of island afterwards 
a. Martinique and Guadeloupe 
3, Cuba - Small stream after 1766 


4, French, Free Negroes, Slaves 

F, French from France after 1789 
1. Number not known - St, Martinville 

G. Low Countries - Germans, Hollanders 

ie) Scandivanians 

Dae renchevanadians alter 1763 — North Louisiana ~ Coureur de 
bois types 


Prench=Creolization of these peoples 

“4. Refusal of French to conform (like Acadians in Nova Scotra) 

Bo Language, customs 

Cae -oldomin the history of the world as’a nationalistic 
minority group not in governmental control so completely 


dominated the language of a province or a Tee lon 
Louisiana in 1803 


f.. Louisiana had come of are 
1. Over 50,000 people of all nationalities 
2. «A distinctive culture and language, yet with isolated 
nationalistic and culture islands dotting the area 
Pea neruculturaliy and commercially mature 


C. An area and a people Within 9-years of being ready for 
statehood 
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Acadian Beginnings 


The story of the Acadians, for the most part, covers that 
period in history that begins with the death of Queen Elizabeth I 
in England in 1603 and extends for practical purposes until the 
Outbreak of the American Revolution in 1776. During this period 
there were waged between England and France four major wars: King 
William's War, 1689-1697; ‘lar of the Spanish Succession, 1702-1713; 
War of the Austrian Succession, 1739-1748; and the Seven Years War, 
1756-1763. During these wars, and even between them English and 
French colonists, espousing the cause of their mother countries, 
fought each other with all the=rury off theryr principals. In fact 
it has been said that whenever an Englishman and Frenchman met at 
any place on the face of the earth they were likely to fly at each 
others throats, so great was their hatred of each other, engendered 
by war, religious intolerance, and colonial rivalry. Such was the 
background against which the Acadians lived, grew, and declined. 

The territory and environment of the land that came to be known 
as Acadia had long been known to europeans sprior to 16042" Between 


CHM I ME statse tOf Eheutesn Acadia occurs in a document written 
in 1603, though it is assumed that the peninsula had been tdentified 
by the name Acadia long before, since the Micmac Indians who in- 
habited it had always designated it byethat name. “Totnes Indians 
the name Cadie, or Kaddy rieant region, field, or place o1. They 
used it as a suffix to the names of many things.’ Thus when added 
to the word Segubuna, meaning ground nuts, one has Segubuna-Kaddy, 
the place of ground nuts; or when added to Soon, the word for cran- 
berries, one has soona~Keddy, the place of cranberries. One tribe 


in that form in some of “he place names of the province: Passama- 


It was thus, after a lapse of over a hundred years after the 
TIUSURViLsiLic to these coasts, that Pierre du Gast GemiOonts a onan le- 
man of Henry Fourth's court, with a commission from his King, set 
putsansOOte to take possession far France of all lands between the 
40th and 46th parallel, to explore them and plant a settlement on 
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the peninsula then known as la Cadie. He sailed from Hayre de 

Grace on March 7, 1604 accompanied by de Pontgrave, the Baron de 
Poutrincourt, de Champlain and others. The place chosen for the * 
first settlement was Port Royal, which, with the adjacent territory, 
de Monts had granted to his friend Putrincourt. With de Monts also 
came clergymen and 150 artisans and laborers. During the following 
summer a few dwelling houses, a store and a palisade surrounding 
the whole were erected. Thus was founded Port Royal, in 1604, on | 
the site now occupied by the modern city of Annapolis. 

The infant settlement soon encountered many difficulties. 
During the first winter nearly half the party died of scurvy. In 
1607 the monopoly of the fur trade was taken from de Monts on the 
complaints of his enemies and the settlement abandoned. In 1610, 
however, another party came from France under the leadership of 
Poutrincourt, reoccupied Port Royal, and planted settlements at 
St. Croix and elsewhere. Meantime the English settlement at James- 
town grew strong, and, claiming that Port Royal was on English 
territory, sent a naval force under Samuel Argale in 1612, which 
destroyed Port Royal and scattered its inhabitants. The French, 
however, continued to hold Canada and built forts on the St. John 
River and at Cape Sable, from which they continued the fur trade 
and fishing industry. 

This English destruction of Port Royal was the beginning of 
a long and bitter struggle between France and England for possession 
of the Acadian peninsula, the details of which are too long to be 
told here. That the Acadians continued to survive and multiply in 
the midst of this struggle is one of the marvels of history. Five 
times Port Royal and other Acadian centers were captured by English 
forces and then returned to France. In these campaigns, Acadians 


were killed, their houses burned, their cattle and crops carried 
away, but still they survived and multiplied. 


It was after the restoration of Acadia to France in 1632 by 
the Peace of St. Germam that France inaugurated a serious effort 
to plant additional settlements in the peninsula. A company, headed 
by Isaac de Razilly, d'Aulnay and others was formed which brought 
300 colonists to Acadia. Between 1639 and 1649 this group brought 
many others and in 1651 others were brought by Charles Etienne de 
la Tour. These settlers came principally from the villages of 
Brittany, Touraime and Poitou. It was from the settlers of this 
period, 1632-1651, and a scattering of soldiers mustered out of the 
French armed forces in Acadia, that are descended most of the Acadians 
we know today. 

In 1670 M. de Grandfontaine was sent by France to govern Acadia, 
after England had returned it by the Treaty of Breda, signed in 1667. 
His official census takers could find only 400 inhabitants, though, 
there was no doubt a numerou:: population made up of refugees from the 
various invasions who had sought safety among the Indians or become 
coureurs de bois, making their way by fishing and trapping. Under 
his administration however the population increased more rapidly, 
reaching 800 by 1686, 

Due to overcrowding at Port Royal and the frequent attacks on 
the fort there the inhabitants began to disperse to other more peace- 
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ia ory. As new settlers came to this 
on, pei order to. Meee ss the fertile land, they built dikes 
grit ‘the. tides, with the result that this section became one 
gusty in Acadia. Dotted with modest homes surrounded with 
> yerchards, cornfields, and wide green meadows and pastures on which: 
grazed thousands of black cattle, it presented a scene of serene 
happiness and contentment. It was in the midst of this rural com- - 
munity that grew the Village of Grand Pre, with the Church beloved. 
by the people. Short distances away soon sprang up Similar settle- 
ments such as Beaubassin, les Mines, Chipody, Cobeques and others, 





The Acadians Become English Subjects 


This peaceful expansion, however, was not to last long. In 
1689 England and France engaged in a war which was to last with 
oe wiicer Tul On Until 2/15. in America both’ sides’ made use of 
their Indian allies whose acts of savagery were indescribable. Most 
of Acadia surrendered to the English and her American Colonials in 
THO and in 1710 a Perv con os tess than’) 500 ac Port Royal, after a 
gallant defense of 19 days, surrendered to an English and Colonial 
force under Nicholson. Acadia thus passed out of the control of 
France permanently, its citizens became subject of Britain and its 
name changed to Nova Scotia. 

Nicholson's terms of surrender stipulated that the inhabitants 
of Port Royal and those within three miles might have two years in 
Pico er uovem. Ol French territory,» binding themselves to British 
allegiance for that time, if they remained. The Treaty of Utrecht, 
Signed by England and France in 1713 gave all of Acadia except Louis- 
burg to England. The Acadiars were to have the right to leave with 
their movable effects and the proceeds of the sale of their lands 
within a year, and to move to any piace they desired. Those who 
wished might remain as subjects of Great Britain and should enjoy the 
exercise of their religion as far as the laws of the country allowed, 
provided tney took an oath of allegiance to the English King, At the 
time Of this treaty the Acadian population had visen to 2500 souls. 

It was the requirement that the Acadians should take an oath 
OnealVegirance.to theo Englash’Kang which was the cause of ‘their future 
troubles. “At first they decided to leave the country rather than 
take the hated oath, and began to look for lands elsevwliere in French 
territory. #nglish governors however, fearing to lose such an in-. 
dustrious people to augment French power, delayed giving them per-. 
mission to leave until the stipulated time had expired. Although 
every English governor called upon them to take the oath they stead- 
fastliy refused, unless there were included in it a clause exempting 
them from bearing arms against their kinsmen and Indian allies. 

Conditions were at this stage in 1729 when General Phillips for 
the second time became governor cf Acadia- On his demand that they 
take the oath they repeated their previous offers to take it with 
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tranquility Tasted eee 1754 when the attempts 
d English to possess North America approached a 
c e English colonies along the Atlantic coast had grown 

g and were-pushing westward. The French strengthened their claims 
one building a.line of Forts along the St. Lawrence, around the great _ 
lakes, and down the valley of the Mississippi to its mouth. Each en- 
couraged its colonists and Indian allies to war against the other. 





The Acadians, who desired only peace, were caught between these two 


major antagonists. When on July 3, 1754 George Washinton was forced 
to surrender Fort Necessity to the French, the French and -Indian. War, 
which was to decide the fate of the Acadians, had already begun. 

In this war the Acadians wanted no part, claiming the status 
of neutrals and, as a nation, refused to fight on either side. 
Several things, however, weakened their position in the eyes of the 
British and the New Englanders. To live under English protection 
in English owned territory, while at the same time declaring loyalty 
to the French King,-.could hardly win approval from the English. govern- 
ment. Ina few isolated cases hot headed Acadian youths had joined 


-the French and Indian attacks on New England. Another grave -charge 


against them was that on the surrender of Fort Beausejour in June, 
1755, tne English caught 200 able bodied Acadians fully armed, though 


“there was positive evidence that they had been forced into French 


Service sagainst. their will by threats-of death and-destruction of 
property. On the other hand there is ample evidence that the Acadians 
Baier noOutatentilliyi the oath administered by Governor ‘Phillips. They 
furnished the English garrisons with supplies. On more than one 


occasion they notified the English of hostile French-movements, and 


oe 


refused supplies to the French. On the outbreak of war in 1754 most. 
of them threw away: their weapons and ammunition, declaring they did 
not-wish~to_ hang. Their main desire was to remain on their farms 
and engage in their peaceful pursuits of tilling their fields. and 


.rearing their families. 


Governor.Lawrence Plans Their: Expulsion 


In.1755 it was the misfortune-of the Acadians to have’ 'as“their_ 


governor, Charlies, Lawrence. Unlike his predecessors he waS aS sus- 
.picious as he was treacherous. and ambitious. There were indications 


that he coveted the wealth of the Acadians for himself and his sup- 


porters. He was willing to hold against them every imaginable. charge- 


the unauthorized taking of new.lands,- obduracy, instigation of the 


Indians and others. In these charges he was supported by Governor - 
Shirley and other New England governors who professed fear of the 


Acadians and wished to see them expelled. Having been furnished with _ 


‘such evidence.Lawrence concluded that all Acadians were rebellious, 


untrustworthy and in league with the French and Indians. His fears 


were further increased by rumors of a French naval attack and the 


news of Braddock's defeat and loss of Fort Duquesne. He thereupon, 
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72755" iomare ld a metting of his council in his 
fax, before which delegates from the Acadian settlements 
re “summoned tO appear. Upon their refusal to take the unrestricted 








Sie he threw them in prison, and laid careful plans to prevent their 
“escape. On July 18 he wrote the British Board of Trade: "I have onder- 
ed my deputies to be elected and sent here immediately, and am deter- 


mined to bring the inhabitants to a compliance, or rid the province 
of such perfidious subjects,"' The Board of Trade answered: "You are 
not to attempt their removal without His Majesty's positive order." 

Disregarding the order from the Board of Trade Lawrence went . 
ahead with his plans. He sent his aids Monckton, Winslow, Murray 
and Handfield to Grand Pre and other centers to assemble in the 
churches on a given date all males from ten years up. At the same 
time he sent squads of soldiers to the chief centers to corral the 
citizens and block all avenues of escape. Meantime he had ordered 
ships from Boston and other seaboard ports to assemble in nearby 
Narbors to6 carry the victims to selected destinations. His final act 
was to furnish each of his aids with a copy of his decree of ex- 
pulsion, which was to be read to the assembled Acadians. During this 
time the Acadians were kept in complete ignorance of the fate that 
awaited them, though there was great apprehension among them, as 
they saw these mysterious preparations going on. 

The blow first fell on the inhabitants of Grand Pre, Whose 
men had been ordered to assemble in the Village Church on September 
5, 1755. There, surrounded by his aids, many of them from New 
England, Winslow read to them their fate in these words: "That your 
fender letinemenus,.. cavtle of all) Kinds ‘and ‘Live Stock of all Sorts 
Bue Omicited vO the Crown with all other your Effects, Saving your 
money and Household Goods; and yourselves to be removed from this 
Province." Four hundred and eighteen men of Grand Pre and vicinity 
Menemeccembledyin this Jattie church to’ hear this: decree. Winslow 
then declared them prisoners of the King and commanded them not to 
depart as he had soldiers there to enforce his order. 

By the seventh of September there were five transports in the 
basin that served Grand Pre. On September tenth Winslow noticed that 
the young men among the prisoners were getting restless and ordered 
Piotr wie yoOt wuem be placed inimediately, on, board, ofyeach, of) thes five 


transports. Here one gets a good idea of the heartbreaking scenes 
that were repeated all over Acadia, as the victims were torn from 


their homes and families to be transported to strange lands among 
alien peoples. As the two hundred fifty young men were lined up be- 
tween files of soldiers with fixed bayonets, the scene that followed 
Wasvalmost indescribable. Evéry evidence of grief and excitement 
became manifest - cries of anger, tears and pleading for mercy, stub- 
bOvn rerusar ©o march, calling’ of’ father to son and son to father, and 
Of brotheryto brother. Words are inadequate to describe such a scene. 
Many people from the villages lined the road-to the landing place, a 
distance of a mile and a half away; and as the young men moved down 
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i i a. The population of the 
sad greet /oo was well over 10,000. Of these about 
rted in that year. Some 3, 000 had made their way 
rth country, and many others escaped to the forests. Be- 
~ good land in Acadia had become scarce, family estates had been 
Pa ies among older sons until the farms had become smaller and 
smaller. As a consequence many younger sons of Acadian families had 
left their homelands and settled in Prince Edward Island and along © 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy. As a result of this migration there 
Were in 179> probably another 10,000 living in neighboring provinces. 
After this first deportation it became the policy of subsequent 
"e0vernors to deport these helpless people until it is estimated that, 
by 1763, as many as 18,000 had been uprooted from their homes. 

In order to destroy all hopes of their ever reclaiming their 
homes Winslow ordered the building to be burned, often in the pre- 
Sence of their owners. Winslow's own journal records the burning in 
one section of 255 houses, 276 Darns,. 19>) outhouses, J].milis and 
one church. Many others were burned later so that the countryside 
presented a scene of utter destruction and desolation. 

Having been snatched from their homes, the Acadians were 
Seroweednon snips 1n such fashion that they had to leave behind much 
Semeogemnousenolad foods they Bad been told to bring with them. As . 
we know many families were separated. One outstanding case of family 
Separatt0n Was that Of the venerable notary Rene LeBlanc of Grand Pre. 
LeBlanc, his wife and two youngest children were put on one transport 
and landed in New York, but their eighteen other children and 150 
grandchildren were embarked on different transports and dispersed 
Semone ots erent colonies. “Nor were the Acadians informed’ as to their 
final destination. Though Lawrence intended to scatter them among 
Pew nero colonies along the Atlantic seaboard , only one of the 
Motontal "overnors had any notice of their coming. Thus were they 
dumped among populations whose fear and hatred of everything French - 
had been inflamed by thesavagery that had accompanied the French and 
Indian Wars. 

A few examples will give us a good idea of the tribulations 
anueould@ertne tnal tay in store ior these victims of hate, Tear, and 
intolerance. On November 19, 1755, three ships arrived in Philadelphia 
pecieooe Prencn Neutrals,’ aliethat survived of’ the 450 on board at 
tie wvime Or devarture.  GOvernor Torrais, in sreat alarm, at first re- 
fused permission to disembark them. After many interviews, protests 
anorcelays vulelr landing was finally authorized. “This eroup, claiming 
to be prisoners of war, was never able to make satisfactory arrange- 
Sees Orc >e ue renent wiereby Tne Tamililes might” remain together;~ so 
they continued there a neglected people dependent on public support’ 
until claimed by death. 

As soon as the group assigned to Georgia arrived, Governor 
Reynolds decreed their banishment. With his authorization they 
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6 a group of 76 he on es vane 
et with the same fate. Virginia positively 
> landing ial 1500 Acadians whom Lawrence had sent 








hen, to ieee ieee coe remained as neglected prisoners’ 
until rescued by France after the Peace of 1763 

Of the twenty off ships consigned to New England ports four 
Mevemimeachediieir destination. Of -those destined for Philadelphia, 
one perished at sea with its human cargo, and two Res were driven’ 
by winds to San Domingo where the prisoners were left. Another ship 
carrying 226 Acadians from Port Royal, among whom were found persons 
with the names of Boudreau, Dugas, Richard, Doucet and Landry, was 
forcefully taken over by the exiles whom it bore and sailed back to 
the River St. John on the shores of which they found refuge with a 


band of fugitives who had escaped deportation. 
Having sensed the vigorous opposition of the American colonies 


to their reception, Lawrence tried to dump one group of 2,000 Acadians 
in the seaports of France. After France refused to receive them, and 
after some 1500 had perished by disease and shipwreck, the survivors 
were landed at Southampton and other English ports. Thus began an 
exile which was to end only in death for many. 





kenaissance in Louisiana 


Just when the first scadians reached Louisiana cannot be defin- 
ively atated. walhere 1S agtradition in the Mouton; family that ancestor 
Salvador Mouton settled in S. James Parish in 1756, one year after 
the deportation began. Gayarre, the Louisiana historian, wrote that 
Acadians from the American colonies settled on the left bank of the 
Misoicewppeyhever aspearlysase750..+lt.is entirely possible that.a 
few handyerefugees did escape from the colonies and follow traders 
and trappers to Louisiana. It is quite probable that some groups 
from the colonies came to Louisiana as did that one from Maryland, 
as recounted by Judge Felix Voorhies in his :icadian Reminiscences, 
by crossing the mountains and floating down the Cumberland and Miss- 
Peet ppaenivers.» there was, however, no, heavy influx,of Acadian, exiles 
Hneedeotterptiesclose of ther French and Indian War in 1763., Soon 
Piteretnat (hey Camewin a Steady stream, from the colonies, Canada, 
San; Domingosand the tropical islands, which reached its crest in 1785. 

Dimwas Moteuntil #oril 4, 1764, that we find any official’ an-: 
nouncement of the coming of Acadians to Louisiana. On that date 
D'Abadie, Commissionaire Ordinnateur in New Orleans, announced the 
arrival, on a ship from New York, of several Acadian families number- 
ANE Gbeuretaiay persons. He described them as pitiful and poor. He 
said he looked after their needs until he could send them to the Atta- 
kapas and Opelousas Districts. In the same month 190 arrived from 
Pete Womingo;Vandiene finds othens arriving with increasing frequency. 
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ste on PAdatreminen and the trip required six abou 

On April 20 another group of Acadians arrived and after supply- 
ing their needs in the amount of 15,500 pounds, Aubry sent them to 
the Attakapas District. With this last group he sent an engineer to 
assign to the newcomers appropriate lands along navigable streams in 
such a way that they could be of help to each other in the clearing 
Oeerenuresbuilding of homes; and the opening of roads. Some of these 
Acadians brought with them card money, issued to them by such govern- 
ors of Canada as Bigot, Vergor and Niverville, and bearing dates from 
bgocetoul 700. evhile no one would accept*this money it is of interest 
to Know that it bore as payeés Such names as Broussard, Trahan, Braud, 
Bernard, boudroty Poirier, Bourgeois, Roy, LeBlanc, Thiboudau, Arcen+ 
eau, Guilbeau, Cormier, and Doucet. 

In his correspondence of 1765 Aubry, having received sixty 
Acadian families from San Domingo, and having heard that three hund- 
red Acadian men, women and Children were on their way up the Mississi- 
ppi River to New Orleans, and that four thousand others might be ex- 
pected in the future, said it appeared that Louisiana was about to 
become a new Acadia. The prospect of so many at that time worried 
him and Foucault, because they were not prepared to take care of so 
many, and it had been reported that some of them had smallpox. JHow- 
ever, Aubry described them as brave, hard-working, faithful to their 
country and religion. He expressed the idea also that they will 
accomplish marvels if given assistance. 

On Ilovember 18th, 1766 Foucault wrote that a month previously 
two hundred surviving Acadians had arrived in New Orleans from Hali- 
fax on an English boat which they had chartered at their own expense. 
These were sent to Cabahanoce, the present parish of St. James. They 
were established on both banks of the Mississippi River and given 
agricultural implements, and, for the first year, the same rations 
that were issued to the Spanish Colonial troops. This was the be- 
ginning of the settlements that came to be known as the Acadian 
Coast. In July and August other Acadians arrived and wished to join 
their friends there but Governor Ulloa sent them instead to St. 
Gabriel near Manchac. There they later deposited in the St. Gabriel 
Church the parish registers which they had rescued from their be- 
loved Church of St. Charles des Mines. These records covered the 
period from 1688 to 1755. Unfortunately the flood of 1898 destroyed 
all the volumes except those dated from 1707 to 1748. These are 
stilled preserved in the files of the Arch Diocese of New Orleans, 

Tieoesiort et ime a) tie lands along the diississippi, inthe 
vicinity of Cabahanoce had been taken up. Beginning about 1768, there 
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ed 1 er orth’ ait ‘000 tease Pdanecae, Sesensdatound 
nd were being mas ehaloisp supported by public charity, 
to- omes elsewhere. ‘The Spanish King, desiring to build up the 
Pbopimasion: of Louisiana agreed to transport a certain number to Lou- 
- isiana and establish them on free lands at his expense. Therssult’ 
was that during 1785 over 1200 Acadians, in seven shiploads, took 
- advantage of the Spanish King's offer and found new homes in Louisiana. 
Lists of these Acadians are given in the Acadian Odyssey by Oscar W. 
Winzerling. In the same year 1600 Acadians left Brittany, sailing. 
from Lorient on May 15; and on July 2nd several sailed from St. Malo, 
all headed for Louisiana. About the same time others, with the same 
destination in mind, left the Antilles and British colonies. At the 
end of this migration not over 800 of the Acadian refugees remained 
in France, where all but those at Belle-Isle-en-iler were finally ab- 
sorbed in the French population. These Acadians settled with others 
Pyetie Gistrects of Opelousas, "Attakapas,'St.* James and Ascension; 
except that some of them were sent to the districts of Aavoyelles and 


Natchitoches. In most instances the Spanish authorities granted to 
Pacer elGnOl auiamily land Tronting Six arpents on a stream, with a 


depth of forty arpents. Families were furnished with farm implements 
enOucivensaccistance in. building a house. In this manner did the 
homeless Acadians finally reach the end of their aimless wanderings 
and find a permanent refuge in the warm clime of Louisiana. 





Acadian Exnansion in Louisiana 


After the Acadians were well settled in the districts named 
Seove me ite er numbers and land holdings multiplied rapidly, due to the 
custom of large families among them. From St. James and Lafourche 
they spread up and down the Mississippi from the German Coast to 
Baton Rouge. Thereafter they acquired lands along the Bayous La- 
fourche, Plaquemine and the New and Amite Rivers. Names typical of 
those who settled this vast region are LeBlanc, Landry, Babin, Blanc- 
pomogm orrio se iymel PKoman,,ucoin, Gautrot, Chauvin,,. Robichaux, 
Bourg, Verret and Gaudet. 

in. the Attakavas District, which embraced the present parishes 
Of mor wllortin,est, Mary, lberia,. Lafayette and, Vermilion, they estab- 

lished homes along the entire lenght of Bayous Teche, Vermilion and 
Carencro. [hee carliest: settlersrini this district, bore such names 
as Arceneaux, ‘Bernard, Prejean, Melancon, Landry, Richard, Broussard, 
Martin, Touton,® Dugas, Hebert ,“frahan, Thibodaux, Sonnier, Pellerin, 
Judice and Breaux. Not many of the early scadian arrivals settled 
Peeie evoyew os “ard aprdes Vrstricus! but ‘drafted: Aimiatia later date. 
Yet prior to 1803 one finds among the landowners there such names as 
Lemoine, Roger, Perret, DeCuir, liagnon, Gauthier, Bernard, Laborde, 
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coum Dee feist ovttr, Doucet and Martin. 
he task of estimating the pure ceatan population of Louisiana 


becomes! very difficult when one comes face to face with the amazing 


capacity Of the Acadians to absorb into their culture the different 
races that have settled among them. Recent studies indicate that many 
Germans and other races, through intermarriage with Acadians, now 
consider themselves Acadians and some have changed their names accord- 
ingly. It was found that the name Rome was originally German Rommel, 
Toups was German Dubs, and Haydel was German Heidel. This transition 
from the anglo-saxon and other cultures to that of the Acadian has 
resulted from a number of causes, the chief elements of which are: 
thes French language, the Catholic) religion and food habits. 

im he Wistricts to which. they were assigned, the .icadians, by 
the census of Governor Galvez in 1755, numbered only about five thou- 
sand. An estimate, prepared in 1803 after the American occupation 
placed the Acadian population at ten thousand. By the census of 1810 
their number had doubled. Due to the presence of large families a- 
mong them their numbers have increased very ranidly, so that today 
it 1S estimated that in all of Louisiana and East Texas they number 
between four and five hundred thousand. If those that have been 
Orawnenvo tieir cultural orbit)™ were included the’ number would pro- 
bably reach six hundred thousand. As an example of the rapid grow- 
th of families from a few forebecrs, Emile Louviere in his Histoire 
de la Louisiana Francaise, stated that this population in 1940 in- 
cluded 3800 Broussards and 4200 iioutons. 


Kducational Prog*vess 


When the A.cadians reached Louisiana very few excent their 1:2 
meacercecoulo boast of any educational advantares.. in.the Louisiana 
of that day they found no public school system, nor were there any 
PelvatemsocnoOOls to, which they could send.their children. . In time 
Spoivet Oise. on liesswould pool, their, resources: to, employ a._kind, of 
community teacher. Frequently a teacher would come into a community 
end Organize a,class and charge a small tuition. ._ Many of these 
G@arly teachers were French and, conducted their classes in, that. lang- 
uage, using French readers and textbooks. Some of the names of these 
early teachers have come down to us such as Madame de St. Laurent in 
st. Martinville amd Alexandre Bard in Lafayette Parish. 

Education among them got its first real start with the found- 
ing of Academies. One of the first of these to serve the Acadian 
population was the Academy of the Sacreq Heart, founded at Grand 
Coteau in 1821. Others of these academies were: Jefferson College 
at Convent, founded by Governor Roman in 1831; St. Charles College 
at Grand Coteau in 1638; and St. Vincent's Institute at Donaldsonville 
in 1843. These academies were popular among the .cadians, especially 
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nn of his fellow Acadians. Since its opening in 
aid, racy in the districts served by it has shown a steady 

ine. By the census of 1910, 22.2 per cent of the native whites 
ten years of age were illiterate; in 1930 the per cent had fall- 





en to 16.0 and in 1950 by the same standards it was much lower. | 


The idea. that the Acadians have remained a race of simple pea- 
sant farmers, fishermen and trappers is entirely erroneous. It is 
true that many of them still live on their small farms and that some 
in the "Deep Bayou Country" still lead simple lives as fishermen, 
trappers and charcoal burners; but they are no more representative 
of the race than the characters in "Tobacco Road" are representative 
of the citizenship of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Carolinas. Today 
the sons and daughters of the Acadians, on the farms as well as in 
bue towns, atténd either the public or the parochial high school. 
Theyevewongnvo the local chapters iof Future Farmers, Four H Clubs 
and future homemakers, and take en‘active part in their programs. 

‘Many children of Acadians attend the colleges and professional 
schools, and their records there show that they can hold their own 
with their classmates. A few examples taken from the records of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute demonstrate this fact. Of eigh- 
téenvin the first graduating class in 190%, five had Acadian names; 
six years later thirty-six in a class of fifty-four had Acadian 
Meameaemevietiethne iirstwdeprees were pranted in 1921; one of a class 
of three was an Acadian; in 1929 there were twenty-nine Acadians in 
a class of one hundred.three; in 1939 the number was forty-one out 
Greone tuncred sixteen, In the class of 1955, there were one hun-~ 
dred forty-five out of a class of five hundred two. In this gra- 
duating class, of the forty-eight graduated with distinction, twen- 
ty- six had Acadian names; and of the thirty-one who recieved awards 
for scholarship, leadership and high character fifteen were Acadians. 

Jemmiuthem evicence ou wicadian interest.in-education it ¢can-be 
pointed out that for years James Broussard, an Acadian, headed the 
Department of Romance Languages at Louisiana State University; and 
that two of the college deans at Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
are named Doucet and Arceneaux. The report of the State Department 
of Education for 1955 showed that among the sixty-four parish super- 


intendents in Louisiana seventeen were Acadians; and another seven- 


teen were either assistant superintendents or classroom supervisors. 
In these same parishes sixty serve as principals of high schools. 
Practically all of these positions require the masters degree as a 
minimum qualification. Hundreds of other Acadians are teaching va- 
rious subjects in the public and parochial schools. 
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Peer inl ere aaiens 
2a.C ap end distinction, not only among 
“state and nation. Thus Jose»h LeBlanc 
; of the post at Donaldsonville under the Spanish 
d was he first Commandant there appointed by Governor 
( ne. He later served in the state senate. Gourhept Broussard, 
known as "Beausoliel" because of his smiling countenance, was com-~ 
- missioned Captain Of militia for the Attakapas District in 1765. 
Several Acadians have served as governor of the State of Lou- 
isiana. The first of these was Henry Schuyler Thibedaux who founded 
the town of Thibedaux in 1822. He was born of acadian parentage in 
New York state ang came to Louisiana in 1796. He’ served as justice 
Peeve ence. Cental Ot the territorial militia, a member of the 
territorial legislature; and, as a delegate to the Convention of 1812, 
Memmecmicate tie tile. LOUlStana Constitution. As sresident of the 
senate in 1824 he became governor on the resignation of Governor 
Thomas Bolling Robertson, who was appointed to the United States 
Senate. Between 1628 and 1835 four of Acadian descent served as 
governors; Pierre Derbigny, A. Beauvqis, Jaques Dupre and Bienvenue 
Roman. Alexandre Mouton, grandson of Acadian exile Salvador Mouton, 
Was selected povernor in 1645, after having resigned his seat in the 
United States Senate. Born on Bayou Carencro he studied law under 
the tutelage of Judge Edward Simon in St. liartinville, but became 
sugar planter instead of lawyer. He was the first Democratic governor 
of Louisiana after the party of Jefferson adovted the name Democratic 
instead of Republican. As governor he cleared up the disordered 
Oreance mw ol vole State, and, by calling the’ Convention of 1845, gave 
Pouietena tts Iro. democratic constitution." Having served his term 
of governor he retired to his plantation at Vermilionville in Lafay- 


6vvet artan.e= He subsequent lyiiserved| twice’ as delegate to National 
Democratic Conventions, and in 1861 presided over the Louisiana 


Secession Convention. 

The last of the Acadian governors was Paul Octave Hebert, who 
impos Looks the oath of office onf his; sick bed at his» Acadia Plant- 
eoponeone WiertiiesissippiwWiver. dis,a, graduate of lest, Point hejled 
the Glass of 1640. While serving as a lieutenant. of engineers in 
Wlemarmye he buistt. font Livingston on.Grand, Terre, at. Barataria Pass, 
endewasee, lieutenant-colonel an the) Jiexican,tJar. During the Civil 
War he attained the rank of brigadier-general in the Confederate 
Army. 

Besides governors there have sprung from the ranks of the 
Nneadians a host of other able Jeaders.,.,in addition, to the early 
chiefs the Broussard family has produced two distinguished United 
states senators and numerous lawyers, bankers and. civil officials. 
The Mouton family, in addition to the governor,. has. given us two 
lieutenant governors, two congressmen, a famous Confederate general 
who gave his life for the cause; and a long line of distinguished 
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ditionally are exnected to 
in home, have become widely recognized 
ns to various causes. Miss Edith Garland Dupre, 
English Department at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
J wide. recognition not only as an educator but as an inspirer 
th and a promoter of significant civic projects. lirs. Guzan 
Blanchard Blder, writing under the nom-de-plume of Hermine, produced 
many war songs and poems. Mrs. Sidonie de La Houssaye, founded a. 
famous school for the children of rich planters in Franklin, wrote 
short stories and was associated with George ‘J. Cable during his 
authorship of various books on life in Louisiana. Miss Irene Whit- 
field,whose mother was an jicadian, attracted wide attention a few 

years ago on the publication of her collection of Acadian folk songs. 
Mrs. C. HE. Hamilton, daughter of the late distinguished lawyer and 
judge, Orther C. Mouton, as an officer of France Amerique de la 
Louisiane Acadienne, has accomplished much toward the preservation 

of the French language and culture in Louisiana, and was instrumental 
in establishing on the Southwestern campus the ilaison Francaise 
Acadienne. 





Theizw Dis tunctave Culture 


To appreciate the culture which the Acadians brought with them 
to Louisiana one must turn to what contempnorary travellers and writers 
had to say about them. They were not a learned people because com- 
paratively few could read and write. Simple, industrious, and kind- 
herr ver,eaiey Paved o, themselves but with aniopen theart of justice 
and charity to everyone. They were a gentle race. If a widow were 
found helpless through old age or infirmity, her neighbors would 
MoeMmvpeorme OecUltavave her» gardens, and fields, cut firewood for her, 
and gather her harvest. An orphan was welcomed in any home and 
treated as a natural child, while the poor and the aged were given 
eye cite eCanenby sLbhesscomiunaty. ITfrany one lost, a sheep, ai hog, or 
Sustered damage to his crop through vandalism ior theft by the Indians 
Cirencusjiene would avorls alle ithe, harderm to irecoup, his loss rather 
Gieiwse clirenuneration an thescourts .of;-the elders.«., They made their 
ennmanoea wrolothes, 100l's, and ;ookingsutensils... During ‘the, good 
seasons) of the year they cultivated their fields, trapped and fished 
Mors Sen OUp. ea urine slhe bitter cold winter months groups of families 
would gather around the hearth drink hard cider or maple syrup, tell 
Sones,» Sine itheirirold folk) songsijdance ,»,and: relate their ancient 
history. Socially they clung tenaciously to the simple manners, 
customs vandsold Mrench tongue: siiebheiir forefathers «o Lt asi not: true 
that in Acadia they spoke a "patois ficadien,'’ though in time their 
language was modified by isolation from France and by inglish environ- 
ments: As an #zcadian seldom married outside his home town it followed 
that everyone in that town was in some degree related to everyone else. 
aieye tavedsiike vantient patriarchs ina ‘state tof innocence’ and equality. 
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‘ing among then. another wrote that 

3 chery and illesitimacy were unknown in their com- 
‘or long periods of time. To them their church was the very 
f their lives; in it they were bantized, married, and buried; 
— and- in a they found most that was of interest and joy to them. ‘Jith 
childlike delight they would anticipate and prepare for some feast’ 
day "such as that of St. Ann or the Virgin Mary. These were occasions 
that called not only for personal piety and devotion, but also for 
the gayest of national costumes, and communal generosity in their 
observance. In the local priest they had absolute confidence, and, 
Peroni vern spirivueal and nioral matters, but often in matters of 
property and politics, sought his advice and judgment. Even in their 
hour of bitterest suffering and trial they did not envy the wealth, 
wae, eC wiavpiness Of OLher Meoples.o Whether their lot in life were 

good or bad they accepted it as the will of God. 

From the foregoing description one concludes that the basic 
elements in the culture of the Acadians lay in their gentle, courte- 
ous, friendly demeanor, their respect for authority, and their zest 
for the joy of living. These qualities have made for them many 
friends, and have been very influential in drawing into their cult- 
Urals Orbiteithe many different races that have settled among them 
here in Louisiana. 

With them they brought to Louisiana the language, which their 
ancestors carried to Acadia from the France of the 'iincien regime,'"' 
It is not the language of modern France and here in Louisiana it has 
been modified by.an admixture of Inglish, German and other languages 
brought among them by different nationalities. Imbedded in this 
language still are many of the songs, proverbs, idioms and much folk- 
lore of old France and long outgrown in that country. Yet they have 
held on to this language, taught it to their children and even to 
their slaves and later their servants. It is a picturesque language, 
and its various expressions are a continuing source of wonder and 
hinors© Yet, ian many sections, such as St. Iiartinville, and among 
Older Acadian families, the classical French, brought over by mem- 
bers of noble families who fled the French Revolution, is still pre- 
served. These emigres also revived among the Acadians the noble 
Prencumstyle: omilivang, brought opera to St. Martinville and ‘in other 
ways made that city a center of a revived French culture. The result 
was that St. HMartinville came to be known throughout Southwest Lou- 
isiana as "Petite Paris." This classical French has been preserved 
in many of the old Acadian families and is spoken by them today. In 
the libraries of these families may still be found many volumes of 
Prencishi stories, biogravhies, plays and fiction. 

fs indicated above a very important element of Acadian culture 
imevvemoat olicerc io10n, To this religion the 4cadians have ever 
remained faithful; perhaps even more so than their kinsmen in France, 
since they have never been disturbed by the varied philosophies that 
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neat prin- 
2 days, its schools, - 
py an extensive area in ..cadian culture. 
ts have been of French origin and its schools 

p ere ‘the church has also been a powerful agency in 

ene the French language and culture among them. 

rs Like all Frenchmen the «.cadians have a great admiration for 

Ane, Fe that are beautiful. Their art, however, for the most part 
took the form of handicrafts. From Acadia the women brought the art 
Oi Spinning yarn, weaving it into cloth and from it fashioning clothes 
fOr the family, blankets for the beds, rugs for the floors and cur- 
tains for the windows. These the good wife dyed into pleasing colors 
with peach tree leaves and indigo. Nearly every family that could 
afford it possessed a spinning wheel and hand loom; and the whir of 
the wheel and the clank of the loom were familiar sounds in many an 
early Acadian home. They also learned to fashion baskets from the 
willow and braid broad brimmed hats from the leaves of the palmetto. 
Hand woven cotton blankets formed part of the hope chest of many 
Acadian girls. A few Acadian women have kept up this form of art 

Pive tetorota te DOssi ble to Lind in a few nlaces such articles as 

hemes woven, 1ringed bed spreads, rugs, towels, hats, and a few other 
articles. While they have produced no great literature they have 
Maeewaearstanet Contribution to the art of conversation and story 
telling. They never lack something to talk about, especially among 
themselves, and their comments on persons and events are most illumin- 
ating. They have a keen sense of humor and appreciate a good story, 


which they can also tell with remarkable finesse. ‘Jith all the de- 
tale: and adornments their stories become real works of art. 


Food habits form an important element in the culture of any 
people. Its 1s definitely true of the’ Acadians. They have devel- 
Oped a distinctive style of cooking which has made the Acadian 
centers of Louisiana famous for its characteristic dishes. Their 
COOK i5 the Combination Of’ the French love for’ delicacies, the 
Spanish taste for pungent seasoning, the culinary skill of the Negro, 
and the Indian use of herbs and roots. Some of the dishes which 
have gained wide recognition are mirliton (vegetable pear), bouila- 
basse (fish chowder), courtbouillon, crayfish bisque, crayfish 
etouffer, gumbo, daube glace, jambalaya, coush-coush and cafe brulot. 
Visitors who eat these dishes for the first time go away with the 
feeling they have partaken of a meal that is not only exotic but 
most pleasing to the taste and satisfying to the appetite. 
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- INTRODUCTION TO GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 


Mrs. Elinor Fletcher 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Pie ewe eeotebe a pene! discussion, but-rather a meeting of , 
minds, as we who are on this panel, have found that we agree on the 
attitude and methods of beginning to work in genealogy. We have 
various experience in doing this work and agree that genealogy is a 
science, and the methods used should be as scientifically sound as 
tnoOse Of genetics or historical research. We should line up the 
SOrrec. prodedure to find the truth. We should assemble our facts; 
document them; transcribe them accurately. We should use as our 
goal the primary source, which will be later discussed by Mrs. Polk, 
We should make our charts, but we should clothe them with flesh and 
blood. These persons for whom we search were living, breathing people 
We are writing history - history of the little people. They wove the 


fabric of our lives as well as those whose names are renowned. Tact 
1s necessary in obtaining information. Some of the lines we may find 


have been wispy little bits of string left to dangle; the other mem- 
bers of the family hoping that no one would ever find them to tie 
them to the line again. 

Both Miss Lisele and I have words to say about that ubiquitous 
"horse-thief"'. I shall say mine now. Never speak to me of horse- 
thief. When, I was in public library work, patrons were always 
Eromineeupeosme send saying, Vild like to trace my family, but I am 
afraid I'll find a horse-thief.'"' Well, that is like waving a red 
flag an front of a bull, to me. Who are we, sitting here comfortably 
clothed, presumably having bathed in hot and cold running water, hav- 
ing lunched in style on well-refrigerated food, freed by modern science 
from the scourges of so many of the terrible diseases, and having mace 
the trip here comfortably behind a high-powered motor, who are we, to 
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ire gave me great pleasure to be presnet last September at bee 
Monroe meeting of the Louisiana Genealogical and Historical Society, 
I met the members then present, and noted the efficiency and enthusi- 
asm with which the business of the Society was carried out. You can 
imagine then, that I come before the same group this morning to talk 
about "Beginning a family history" with a sense of humility that 
would satisfy even Arthur Godfrey! 

There is nothing new I can bring you all on the subject, I feel 
sure,but I appreciate very much the honor of summarizing for you some 
of the reasons why a family-historian "gets that way." Other members 
of the panel will give the family-historians more practical help in 
tracing the growth of a family-tree. 

A short while ago I read advice which a great European sports- 
coach fave to those who would excel in any athletic event. It seemed 
good advice even for those of us who engage only in the sport of hunt- 
ane ancestors. The coasch said: "There must be a strong belief that 
What you do 1s JORTHVJHILE, and that it improves your mind, your char- 
acter and your entire personality. You should have FIRST AN IDEA, 
and then the goal or aim which you intend to reach in the working-out 
eee ohne re note SIP ReTHG GREATEST MOTIVATION AND’ THi GREAT- 
ER INTELLIGENCE IS THE ONE WHO WINS." 

We who practice, even as amateurs, the science of genealogy, 
must have the idea, the wish, to record the history of our families, 
It is the sum total of all our simple, private family-chronicles that 
makes up the history of our nation, and that definitely makes the 
work we do very much worthwhile. 

This idea, this motive, this stimulus - whatever you choose to 
call it - may spring from a variety of causes. Gilbert Doane, in that 
well-known book, Searching for Your Ancestors, says that the thing | 
which started him off on his ancestor-hunt was a chance remark by one 
of his college classmates. I should like very much to know what that 
remark was, Wouldn't you? The motive for some searchers may be the, 
desire to qualify for membership in some patriotic society. With 
others, it may be to satisfy a curiosity concerning what country some 
ancestor came from, or to ferret out the derivation of some unusual 
surname. Albert Wiggam, an author who wrote several books popularizing 
the study of ancestry, once said that an accurate, detailed family- 
histery should share the post of honor on the parlor table with the- 
huge family Bible, for the reason that the Bible only set forth general 
principles of good against evil, while your family history would give 
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etion of the task. 

I remembered that old cliche about the one picture being worth 
‘more than thousands of words, so I hope you will Srgive me for ill- 
ustrating Wao. fave to say about my Own idea, motive, or stimulus, 
by actually showing the documents. Just once, I was allowed to see 
an old 1808 sampler in the possession of an elderly second-cousin. 
There were names and the date worked on it, but no place-names, of 
course, but it had belonged to my mother's paternal line. From her 
Maternal lines, my mother had inherited an 1817 family Bible, with a 
1776 marriage and several births entered therein, but again with no 
place-names recorded. Yet these two documents were the fuel to which 
the spark was applied when my mother handed me a brief clipping of a 
convention in New Orleans in 1922, and said that the name of one of 
the delegates was the only instance she'd ever seen of her maiden sur- 
name borne by anyone other than her immediate family. The curiosity 
aroused in me to give the disembodied name on the sampler and Bible 

Pee POCeieiatitation ’ was GO strong that iat led me to the pleasure of 
Sesesuine, as best I could, a distant Kinsman who possessed both the 
MOrVveurone Lo Defin and, the intelligence to succeed in compiling this 
volume. In it hundreds of families, all unknown to my mother, yet all 
descendants Of her Own Immigrant-Ancestor, are carefully listed, to- 
gether with many ancestors of that Immigrant-Ancestor back in England. 
Pommuciel Ore tien idea, tie motive, the Stimulus which starts us on our 
search = a search so frustrating one minute, so rewarding the next, 

I warn you. 

WemstVilehaves whessecond hurdle set by our sports-instructor to 
surmount - that "greater intelligence" he mentioned. At your Monroe 
meeting, your Mrs. Neff kindly gave me a copy of excerpts from an 
article in the DAR magazine, by the genealogist, Ruth Smith Williams. 
In it occurred the arresting sentence: "GENEALOGY IS NO HOBBY FOR AN 
IGNORA\IUS." The very nature of our search for previous generations: 
Wresupposes anvelementary knowledge, at least, of the history of our 
Viomecoun ry, cand ,sUltimavelyseol the history of the country from which 
Cureancesl Ore came. We may have forgotten all our school history cour- 
Ses,and we may never have had any grounding in law or theology. But 
it will not be long before we find ourselves rereading our histories 
with eager interest, and picking up bits of legal wisdom and religious 
customs. We gain a wider knowledge, too, of human nature - not only 
from the romance and pathos we find in phe records on our early an-: 
cestors, but also in the quirks we encounter in courthouse clerks ue 
librarians with whom we have to keep on good terms. 

The use of our intelligence in pee nat ae Curmiamtly history sgon 
leads one to the realization that one's work will fall into three gen- 
eral classifications. Later Speakers are to treat of them in detail, 
so I shall merely mention them now: 
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seemingly Geeleds to you today, may fit tomorrow into the same jigsaw 
‘puzzle which someone, half-way round the . world perhaps, is trying to 





work out on your same ancestor} 

ie One last word of advice - if anyone tries to discourage you by 
warning that your work may just result in finding the proverbial ’ 
horse-thief hanging from the family-tree, just quote them from this 

Peete vy Virginia ocov, Miner, In the’ Saturday Evening Post for Nov~- 


ember 17, 1941: 
Who never 
Who never 
Or calmed 
Who never 
\Iho never 
\Iho lived 


"Tt*s nice to come from gentle folk who wouldn't stoop to drawl, 


took a lusty poke at anyone at all, 

raised a raucous shout at any country inn 

an ugly fellow lout with a belaying pin, 

shot a revenuer hunting for the still, 

Gustiled cattle, who're pleased with uncle's will 
tieir lives Gut as "they Ought with no “uncouth dis- 


tractLons, 
And shunned like leprosy the thought of taking legal actions. 


It's nice 


to come from gentle folk who've never known disgrace- 


Butaolmernourcnsocandall is no joke, IT'S EASIER TO TRACE?" 
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eet IES »-4 Eee aera, ee asked that lL discuss "Primary qe ris on 
this panel. It is very fitting that this Institute should be spon- 
_ sored by the Ilistory Department of Louisiana State University, as 
Mupeeeewooneedcistactéthat history, biography, migrations and’ gene- 
alogy are each dependent upon the other. Source material is the 
base from which they all work. For several years before I attended 
the Institute in Washington, I spent most Saturday afternoons with 
my good friend, May Wilson McBee, of Greenwood, Mississippi, the 
compiler of two very fine books on Source Material - "Anson County 
North Carolina, Abstracts of Early Records", and "The Natchez Court 
Records". She never accepted anything until the primary source was 
found. Thus being grounded, I too have the same opinion. 

Primary Source jsounds almost) insignificant. But’ that is far 
from the truth. It is the basis of all accepted genealogical re- 
search. 

Within the last three decades, the demand for proven data and 
dates has grown stronger and more exacting, in compiling family his- 
tories. No longer can we depend upon family tradition, what Grand- 
mother or Aunt Elizabeth tells us (too often even a generation is 
iemour), wi his can only senve. asa clue to work from, as we have 
to have written documentary evidence. The primary sources are Bible 
Peer O vem lost Or put in the attic. bythe youngiwho danherit 
them, because the backs are off and they are ugly old books - tomb 

stones inscriptions, now disappearing because of ice storms and 
Brass tires. that crack and crumble the stone or marble, - wills, es- 
tale papers, Orphans' court records, succession papers in Louisiana, 
and Supreme Court Records. Here in Mississippi we have a very fine 
book, compiled by Mary Hendrix, "Mississippi Supreme Court Records- 
Woe loeo 4. hiss is:an abstract of) the Original, recordss ton bet found 
in the Archives; so all who wish can examine them. 

Parish records of Virginia, South Carolina, Haryland and many 
Othersstaves are?good PrimaryySources. rbouisiana’ Parish records are 
most revealing, as the Spanish and Roman Churches demanded that the 
names of both parents be given--where they lived and all dates for 
their entries. When I discovered the American State Papers a whole 
new world was opened up to me as a fieid of Primary Sources, The 
Térritorial Papers by Carter, "Spain in the Mississippi Valley", by 
Lawrence Kinnard, Georgia Passport, the United States Census Records 
aperalligood;: The*Censis of 1350 and 1880 are'most informative.-The 
TG5O0eisethetfirst totsive “the names and dates of the household, other 
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ies, ua . Seperee Sa seh Boo ls; 
i : early ministers and Bishops should not be over- 
wey often Give the names of the families where they were 
. srtained over night, where they held meetings, funerals and bapt- 
Pc mentioning many members of the families, nd always giving that 
most important thing ~ the dates. 

Many Gabstracts of wills of most states are accepted by gene- 
alogists. From my own experience, however, you have to go to the 
source for the correct proof. For instance, I was searching for the 
Meovensperents Of Jane Wyly., Olds "Will Book" gives the abstract of 
a James Wyly in Mecklenberg County, North Carolina. I knew the name 
of only one member of Jane's family, a brother, Harris McKinley Wyly. 
In the list of children, he was not mentioned by Olds. I always 
passed this listing by, even though it intrigued me. Because-of an 
Old letter on the \Wyly family from Georgia, I had searched Georgia 
and South Carolina rather than North Carolina for a Wyly will. ‘Jhen 
in Charlotte, North Carolina five years ago, looking for other families, 
I ran across the will of James Wyly, 1771. He named his wife and 
children, such as John, Robert, and James, to whom he gave his patent 
Pimiendsetneboterourt County, Virginia; and to his daughters Mary, 
Martha and Jane, the usual gifts of slaves, horses, clothes and furn- 
Mureweand tact, the most revealing item of the will to me - "I leave 
tommy youngest son, Harris McKinley Wyly, the lands I now live on", 

Another result of my searching for proof was the case of George 
Ponemderwasean the Natchez District as early as 1783 but disap- 
peared from the Natchez Records about 1804. I could find no will, 
@state papers, or where he had sold any land. In 1800, he had given 
land to his son, Joseph Killion and to his son-in-law, Abraham 
Gwaltney. In searching the American State Papers, Vol. 5, ''Public 
Lands", I found where George Killion and his sons, Joseph and George 
i eweaoeccmcNeup a patent Of lands in St. Hélena Parish, Louisiana, 
in 1604. I went to Livingston, and to the Land Office in Baton Rouge, 
and found the proof. 

The best piecing together I have ever done was proving the par- 
ents of Sara Smith and her husband, Jeremiah Vardaman. This proof 


had eluded genealogists for years. I had traced the migration of 
these famii2es from South Carolina, Varginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 


see, Kentucky to Marion County, Mississippi Territory (1811), the part 
Ehatelater became Pike County in 1615. Pike County Records burned 


ObosmOveUieceOmovecarily avetlablesrecords are the Tax Rolls. I had a 
record of the Bible of Isaac and Elizabeth Smith Roberts, which stated 
that "Sarah Smith died September 18, 1832, the mother of Elizabeth 
Roberts". I decided to see if these Smith sisters, whose husbands 
Werewall Officers in the War of 1012, and were all dead by 1855, haa 
applied for Land Warrants. They had, and each was a witness to the 
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nd Elacnee. iA is, bits and pieces” 
eeieees primary sources, fitted together, and 
ee EDU You eee I am like the gambler. ~I 
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As a former Sterery ascistany in a public Library in’ New York 
and Shreveport, Louisiana, where in the latter library, I had 

ee opportunity to reorganize the genealogical books and materials 

into one department, I have now become engaged in genealogy as a 


Bi ondréssional in my spare time from my position as cataloguer 
‘in Tulane Law Library, thus I may say that I have had ten years on 


DOth sides of the main desk and Specializing in people and records 
intensively. I tell you this because I may have some bitter words 
to say as a result of this experience. 

I shall try to help those of us who are beginning our research- 
es, as well as those who have spent many years trying to break the 
barrier which librarians have thrown up against us. In some cases 
breaking the sound barrier is a mere bagatelle in comparison. 

lia brver vo many, if not most, librarians, the word genealogist 
is anathema. Yea, they cringe at the sight of one even suspected 
Pesci eoeoCial ton.) We and they are both at fault, in this. 

Our profession is research; the profession of librarian implies in 
Peartea person trained to disseminate information. 

Why, the impasse? ‘Je, do not take time enough to learn to use 
Ome eyo ceCt yaathiey, dO not ave time t6.do our work for us, 
and they do not understnad that we are not pursuing our progenitors. 
down the shadowy vales of time for purposes other than self-veneration, 

Much good work is being done by Societies such as the Louisiana 
Genealogical Society to dignify and refine the processes of genealog- 
ical labors. ‘Je are named the Louisiana Genealogical and Historical 
ROC ona Cito emay be. at last) athe anproach to. the polite confines 7 
Of plibrary halls and our social acceptance by librarians. 

The fact that this Institute is sponsored by the Department of 
History of Lousiana state University is balm to my soul, as. well, 
as that of Mrs. Polk, Are we not historians? Are we accepted as 
such? If we should approach the main desk at the library and announce 
that we are doing historical research, would that change that "with- 
drawn'' look, to one of welcome? I suggest that we strain every 
nerve to improve our work methods and beg history departments to lift 
the bar-sinister which seems to be emlazoned on our shield and legi- 
timitize us. 

fake your stance upon the floor of the library, raise your 
lance,, and survey the scene. Fix your eye upon the card catalogue, 
and by-passing the phalanx at the main desk - charge upon it. Pray 
you, do not leave the catalogue until you have filled out your slips, 
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Le Se i en ae that, you may have to prostrate yourself be- 
fore the port-cullis and ys for sanctuary, lay down your lance and 
Pee ravine. you must say, 'O, King, may I- speak’ and Live?!" If, 
however, serfs and peasants pay taxes for its upkeep, even if you are 
Operranser, Marci boldly forward. Much, mich is required of a civil 
servant, I speak with authority, somewhere accessible by carrier 
“pigeon there is always the Lord Mayor. 

You have reached the battlements, and your adversary is a serf 
whose brain aches from pi.aying quiz games all day, whose eyes are 
blurred from scanning microfilm or old newspapers to find who played 
left-end in that foot-ball game in 1902, who has in the work-room, 
which you will never see, a monumental pile of the first newspapers 
printed in de LaZouche County, to be processed. Besides, that old 
Pepe Orne TOncal! back in fitteen minutes, and she has not found. 
the answer yet. 

rroena, Verere yOu j01n battle, remember, her feet hurt .. all 
dibrarians feet hurt all the time. Restrain yourself, do not tell 
ferme tem ctOryeOisyour lite, forgo the opportunity to give her the 
details of how you proved that Cousin Emmy was really in direct line 
irom Harold the last of the Saxons. Nine times out of ten she will 
Pimeivewoaorie.. OUT sOme time an your life, you will rush’ to scale 
the breach and you will get the reply, "Really, how wonderful, well, 
Some tein tie Ponee branch of the family’. You will have 
made a friend for life. 

Now, seriously, I wish to pass on to you some methods I have 
used in libraries which ostemsibly do not have any genealogical 
Material. Many of us do not have anything more to consult than a 
small town library very inadequately staffed, or even, can only use 
a Book-mobile, Immerse yourself in the history of your state. HS 
your research vakes you into another, the same thing applies of 
CGuree. Genealogical books are usually never on loan, but any mater- 
ta sor ents torical Natvre May be Obtained as long as itis not in the 
MNrare'' category. Use biographies treely of persons in the area you 
are examining. 

musk your librarian to get you most recently published works of 
Pier io. pOleant Oiase Gi lite published abowy the area “with which 
Voueare scoicerned. in most books published “since about the early 
twenties, you will find, both extensive bibliographies, and listed 
Tootmnotves 16 the back of the volume. These improve in scope and 
accuracy as the present day publications show. Patrons in the li- 
Deetyelsed tO tell me that these works had no help for them. But, 
this is how you use them, 
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5 ca eta Line reed 16" was named as a 
‘the early days. No one knew this until I | 
a toot- note in a history of the state. This was im- 


Bee GO! Gereaston, by systematically working the list of 


sources in the back of a biography, I fcund reference to the Gene- 
alogical trees of the family I was working on at the time in an 
historical magazine, and was able to obtain the magazine from our 
library in Shreveport, thus saving hours andhours of tracing. 

I list any reference, (in the note-book - which goes where I 
gO), which I think may tell of a migration, a political upheaval, or 
SeorvomrowosttUation, which mighy aifect a family living in the part 
Of the state in which I have interest. In this way, when I go toa 
library I am able to check from my list and this invariably leads to 
Prewerimary source, which Mrs. Polk has so ably discussed. 

When I was at the Institute in Washington, I asked the lecturer 
whether there was any way to find out a list of passengers on a ship, 
Elizabeth, which set sail from Liverpool in 1699, bearing what I be- 
lieve to be Mme rorens ror CO tnis country. I was told not a chance, 
Puvetnereadineg Tobacco Coast by Arthur Pierce Middleton, a history 
of merchant shipping put out by the Mariner's Museum, I found a re- 
Peee doe wtonsicn a ship and checking the list of notes, I found the 
e€xact source, the Archives in Maryland, with all needful information, 
and exact page in Col. Reports, I regret to say that I have not had 
time to go any further with this but, my heart is burgeoning with hope, 
another clue! 

Do not neglect published theses if they seem to pertain, for 
some hardworking student has done a lot to save you time and money, 
and you can bet he has listed, but every source used. College li- 
braries can help you in this phase as many have a separate catalogue 
of theses. 

Many patrons have said to me that they have no interest in trac- 
ing beyond the shore of America, those of you who share this senti- 
“ment will not be interested in what I am about to say. Hill Memorial, 
Howard-Tillton and Tulane Law Library, (I have not checked Miss Kate 
Wallach's catalogue yet,) have excellent published early English re- 
cords. 

Pi you are going in for this, may I suggest you get Colonists 
in Bondage by Abbot E. Smith, which is not classified as a 'renealopy 
book" and really read it. It iS a most valuable tool for a clear 
understanding of the term "indentured servant". 

Two volumes which are well worth the price are edited by David 
C. Douglas as part of a series called English Historical Documents- 
Volume VIII for the period 1660-1714 and Volume IX which deals with 
documents of the .merican Revolution. The excerpts will give youa 
Peeling vena understanding for the life of the period, and the 
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Fee Pe teed Tor enc: 
depends: upon +t! 
ne Pahsale be | 
f the esl, am CenereG to be asked to speak to you, being so much an anm- 
 ateur among some of you who have had so much more experience than I. 
My topic is Organizing Materials, which will necessarily consider 
-filing, also, as the two are closely related. There are two aspects 
to this topic, or rather, two questions to be answered. They are: 
ay 1. What do we do with the materials we have collected so that 
they will be of most value to us personally? 

Peewee dO we Oreanize Ours material. for distribution to family 

members, or for publication? 

First let us consider the organization of material for our own 
use— and I would like to advise anyone who is just starting out on - 
the adventure of genealogy ( and it can be a thrilling adventure) not_ 
to start as I did in my ignorance some five years ago. At that time 
I armed myself with a notebook, or compcsition book such as school 
children use, and sallied forth to the public library where I read 
indiscrimenately and made notes in the same manner, first on one 
family name, then another. All my notes followed each other with 
very Jittle break between families, and with imperfect references to 
volume and page. On tripsaway from home I used pocket notebooks in. 
Wh cMianoOwes On sOnbsvone Anscriptions,. family Bible records, court 
mecords, or other’sources were mixed in with expenses of the trip or 
other unrelated information. In some cases I even used loose papers 
on which to make notes. You can readily see how wrong I was. The 
hodge-podge which resulted required much time to find any particular 
item when it was needed. ‘Jhen Iavakened to a realization of what I 
was doing, I obtained a large loose-leaf notebook and prepared divi-+ 
ders with family names, behind these dividers I filed my notes on 
Seacibialily Separately; library notes with references, giving title 
of book, author, date of publication, volume and page; census re- 
cords; Bible records, giving publication date, original owner, and 
present owner; court records, giving reference to volume and page, 
enoutocation, Of record; and tombstone inscriptions, giving location 
of the cemetery. 

Imethe trout, of, each family section, 1 have filed printed forms 
on which family data is recorded. I like one which provides for en- 
tering the ancestor's name at the top, with spaces for dates and place 
of birth and death, marriage date and place, name of wife with her 
birth and death dates and places, and names of her parents. Then 
Pol avespecce 1Oberecording similar cata for each child. My form pro- 
vides spaces for eleven (11) children. Another sheet is used for each 
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ri Meet ee pet marriage, or the back of the page may be- 
- depending Poems ue amount Gi data to be recorded, but, the same 
Mer@eenoulgabe 1Ollowed as that on the face of the form. .The back 
of the sheet may also be used for recording special items of family 
history, biography, or sources of information. 

In filling out these forms the full or complete rame should al- 
ways be used. There will be cases where there is a middle initial 
PeeevatcunNoatale Iiseknowi. Put it in, it may furnish a clue some 
day. Never ditto names or dates. Dates should be written, day-month- 
year, or month-day-year. Do not use numerals for months. Do not 
abbreviate names. If there is a nickname, give the proper name first, 
as "Anne on Nancy''. Do not approximate death or marriage dates. 
Birth dates may be approximated by working from any known date. For 
example, sby subtracting an arbitrary figure from the marriage date, 
or by subtracting from a known date of death, where the age at death 
Peweiveieewas, Died, in, the Goth year of her age'',..with death date 
given. A Pr ancare may be apvroximated from the aspen record (be- 
Binning with 1850). The exact date of the enumeration will appear 
on the Census returns. Dates which are approximated should be written 
On the chart, preceded by the word "about" or "cal'. When the name of 
a person appears again on another sheet, be sure that all information 
is repeated exactly as it was given the first time. 

In listing the children of the ancestor, put names in chrono- 
Wee ee ere yeas) i areascapassibie,reldest first. .1t is a,good 
Tiemm Oeindicatewsex by tie. capital detter, 'M" or. "F"\.in. the margin, 
Names can be very confusing, especially if the person did not marry, 
In the list of children, identify your own ancestor by a star or some 
other symbol in the margin in front of the name. Second or third 
marriages of children may be recorded on the back of the record sheet. 

It is well to check the information you have entered in the 
forms to be sure that names agree; surnames of husband and wife are 
in agreement, and those of children and parents. 

There are other forms and family group sheets of various de- 
Signs which have equal merit with this one, and may be used according 
to personal preference. 

To return to my notebook: In a miscellaneous section I have 
filed an S-generation chart which folds to 8%''xll" size. It is in-» 
valuable for easy reference, and nothing shows up quite so well the 
areas in which you need to work, as do those blank spaces looming up 
before you. In lines where I have gone well beyond the eight gene- 
rations, I have continued the line on a page of the notebook, in very 
eboreviased tOrm.eethe chart shows only.the direct.line, has spaces 
for birth and death dates, marriage date,and place of birth. Though 
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: are a ie atte one, the Neves" aera one: which 
$33 circle with your own name in the center, the D.A.R. 
ligree Chart, and others. 
i This AGES will in time become inadequate, at that time I 
will divide my. material and utilize two books, one for the paternal 
lines and one for the material. This might be expanded to include 
one book for the lines of each of the four grandparents. 

The same results may be obtained by the use of manila envelopes 
for segregating material by families, with a brief outline on the out- 
Bee One UO Cate wieteas tiled therein. some genealogists include all 
Serre -pouvence 4) this file., 1 prefer a separate file for correspon-~ 
dence, which I keep in manila folders by families. It is also recom- 
mended by some authorities that correspondence be filed by name of 
PGrreenONCe aby estare,,0Or by,city. JI do not favor this method un- 
less an accurate cross-index is maintained. 

Another method by which family data may be organized is by the 
eeeGomindex cards (9''x5'! is a good sige) which will be filed by fam- 
ily name, and different types of information might be entered on sepa- 
rate cards. Other means are - by the use of a white window shade 
which may be rolled up or down as information is needed, and by using 
graph paper. What I have seen used is the kind which is used in 
weather recording instruments, it is fan—fold (folds back and forth 
upon itself). It can be stretched from here to yonder and there is: 
no end to the amount of data which may be recorded upon it. : 

Dieeevrepanizing materials. for the use of others. 

I have myself had the experience of being a partner in the com- 
ee emotions ory eile Tirst sentence in the book has been 
Said to be the best sentence in the entire book. That sentence is: 
Pivemo OCV6O, Our family isi the story of the South." -Thus the stage 
ais set for the narrative which tells the history of the common an- 
cestor with whom we began the book. We called the first section of 
ies DOOkwm whenovoryseons Our, Family... Our data,was, organized in such 
Maier wecetO Lell that story,s0f the effect.upon the family of .his- 
toric events such as Indian uprisings, treaties with the Indians 
leading to the opening up of new lands to settlement, of the removal 
of the family to these new lands; for instance, from Georgia to the 
wilderness that was Montgomery County, Alabama in 1817. And it should 
be noted that the moves which our pioneering ancestors made from state 
to state were often for longer distances than most of us today have 
ever made (in seeking new homes) and under infinitely more difficult 
circumstances; then the War B:tween the §tates in which our grand- 
fathers served, and the lean times which followed-- all of which can 
be Cuplacavedsin the story, of) many a.family. 

Mitetetnis SLOry,awaich tells.also of,marriages, births of child- 
ren, and settlement of these children in their own homes, comes the 
main statistical portion of the book. Immediately following the 
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in eneration, nett them in 
Wetortes another is begun. The grand- 
| Bimoes ter ? ‘the third generation, are identified 
nerale and adipieene Soneigaey of names; their a ae tie” * 


ben evucione are identified by arabic Petite ae im parenthesis, 

Rohe Sih, Soy etall detters, ‘a, b,c, eter, and names italicized; 

_ the seventh, by a, b, c, etc., in parenthesis, within the paragraph} 
the eighth generation is unnumbered. 

the entry for each person 1s set out in paragraph form with the 
exception of the seventh and eighth generations. Any biographical 
material and items of interest which were known to the compilers or 
Bould we Obvained have been presented following the vital statistics 
Poreeach person, before the listing of their children. 

The work of organizing material was done largely by working 
from letters or (often) imperfectly completed forms, or questionnaires, 
Soreniveiled, the laborious Sifting out of pertinent facts and entering 
them first in outline form to coincide with the plan I have mentioned. 
It might be mentioned that if questionnaires are sent out, there should 
be no questions which can be answered "yes'' or "no!'', because in many 
cases that will be all you will receive in reply. The question "Was 
Pome UeerenOrhein Texag:' might bring the reply "No", with no further 
information. 

Our manuscript, which we typed ourselves, was given to the print- 
er'in final form. No printed forms were used. 

The index is very important. Many times we all, I am sure, have 
laid aside an unindexed book because we did not have time to read 
through it. JI made the index from our manuscript. ‘Jhen we received 
Curspacge proofs, 1 made up a "conversion table"'.- 1. e., a certain 
page number in the manuscript became page number so-and-so in the 
printed book. This method enabled us to save much time in preparation 
Ofetne Index, 

There is a printed form (or forms) which may be used to prepare 
Mieerenver secopy. The use of a form places the material before the 
typesetter in an orderly manner. If all dates are in the same place 
on each page, and other data is uniformly arranged, much time issaved, 
as well as greater accuracy. Separate pages should be used for par- 
Sve weoitloren, send btoeranhy, and it wild thus be easier to insert 
Paste ecloantormeatton. The form used should provide spaces for the 
family name, a number or letter code for identification, the name of 
ine person to whom the sheet. applies, the lane of descent, and data 
Pevorowieevirth, Ceath, marriage,, routine items of education, occu- 
Devlonseiiiiteary service and public or community service, and a col- 
umn for listing references as to authority for statements. A sepa- 
rate sheet should be used for listing the children with data pertinent 
to each one. 

Different face type may be used for the wording of the form 
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rlva Par sons nd one 
arolina Mirove oe (The mother of the family 
Ssacre at Long Cane, South Carolina in 1760). 
iler then stated "The children of James Calhoun were 
and named them. Next, he said, "James Calhoun's grandchildren 
; ws and "James ee s great grandchildren were Notand 
"James _ Calhoun's great great grandchildren were V eiLohesdamiiies 
of each of the children (the four brothers and one ereteno are given 
in this manner. It is necessary to continually look back in order 
to keep in mind the line of descent, and the unfortunate thing is 
that few dates were given. However, there is much valuable information 
in the book, and many little human interest touches, as the compiler 
was personally acquainted with many of the people about whom he wrote. 
The original book is hand written, fading and crumbling. It does not 
belong to me, and I will always be grateful for the opportunity which 
was given me to make a copy, and grateful to the Presbyterian Minister 
(a distant relation of mine) who so long ago was so interested in his 
family that he compiled this book. 








References consulted: 

Uiesartecteséncestor Hunting; Oscar F.Stetson, 1936 
Searching for your Ancestors, Gilbert H. Doane, 1937-48 

The ABC's of American Genealogical Research, E. Kay Kirkham 
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Sed Members of the Louisiana Genealogical and Historical Society, 
visitors, and others, I bring you greetings from the Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and Ilistory and my chief, Miss Charlotte Capers, 
who sends best wishes for this first Institute. and her personal re- 
gards to old friends. 

I might begin by giving you some idea of our Department, as it 
seems that about the only things such departments have in common is 
Pieter erence.. inemost Stctes the State. Library is the place for 
genealogical research. In Mississippi our State Library is located 
PoeeierodpicOl building and is mainly a law library for the use of 
the Supreme Court, legislature and lawyers. In most states even the 
Peevoritca, and penealogical library 15 one devartment, and the arch- 
ival agency is another. Sometimes the museum is completely separate. 
We are a2 bag Circus with many rings under the one big top. Je have 
GuswodyeOrsthe museum, —hisvoric.spots, archives, research) library, 
military records etc. We are the headquarters for the Mississippi 
MistOrr cals oocrety, thoughiwe have no official connection*with it. 
Miss Capers is editor-in-chief of the Journal of llississippi History, 
PiesOreteralmorzan;ol the HistonicalrySociety. Our Mississippi 
Genealogical Society has no connection with the Department or the 
Historical Society. It is purely private with a rather samll member- 
Sip. in addition to the other activities of the Archives) Department 
we are inheriting the micro-photo department and the renovation of 
the Old Capitol building, which will house the museum. I am sure we 
Maver om@ orpactiyetiesuwnaich) iecannotlrecall justsnow, but iteis main- 
ly the genealogical phase of our work in which you are interested, 

Drs Dunbar Rowland was the first director of the Department 
when Dvewasyestablished inel902< (It is the second oldest such De- 
partment in the United States). He continued as Director until his 
death in 1938. Dr. W. D. McCain became director at that time ana 
continued as such until he resigned to become president of Mississippi 
Southern College in 1955, at which time Miss Capers became Director. 
Dr. Rowland's chief work as far as succeeding generations are con- 
cenned Wasetheowriting *ofvanl encyclopedia of’ Mississippi history, °: 
Mississippuyrin 1907.) (Thislissinrthree volumes, (tworsof shistory (and 
Onesgot ¥orosraphyseelater in 2925 he wrotesMississippi, the Heart of 
the south, which is in most southern libraries. The first. two 
vOolumnes vot this aré history, the second two°biography of contempor- 
ry people. Sin thesiirst volume aré listedvseverahithings in which 
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s. This is RIBS SRBTHEREA in an Par 1hi8 by fee Rowland in 
Vol. . 1, centenary series of the Publications of the Mississippi 
istorical Society. I might say here that our Devartment does not 


ee 





' have djand grants. These lsits, taken from manuscript, and very 


early tax rolls which indicate from whence the land was obtained, 
are all that’ we have of that nature. There are some original grants 
Placed here as museum exhibits or for safe keeping by individuals. 
Mie Mtesisetppi Lane=Ortice advises us that they have the early 
Natchez land grants listed by the name of the owner. Later than 
Phew tetr Tecords are filed by land description, not by name. 

tier Maverlel That might be helpful in locating persons in 
the Natchez District in the early days are the American State Pavers 
With which you are familiar. We have microfilm of the early Spanish 
records. in Natchez. Some are translated, some in Spanish. I ne- 
miecteos vO umenti0n that swe have copies of the official correspondence 
between the Governors or officials of the French, English and Spanish 
Pomeriientesoudonie province that included, llississippi.. The. French 
ones have been translated into English by Dr. Rowland and Dr. Sanders 
of Millsaps College and are in three volumes. The English records 
are in one volume. Some of the Spanish records have been translated, 
Memes evo oulliw in serio. Very little genealogical information 
is contained in these records, but the Devartment has the French and 
Bnelishyvolumes which can be bought for 43.50 each. Mrs. licBee's 
Meteo cou hecords, 1/67"1o 1605, is practically an abstract of 
the Spanish Court Records which we have on microfilm. 

The Oath of Allegiance to the United States, signed by citizens 
Of the Natchez District in 1796, “is contained in the back of Natural- 

Meuron. ecords ot Mississippi compiled by the J.P... This list was 

Meriireasrroneour manuscript by Mr. “Bickham"Christian “and MNrs. Boyd 
Edwards and was printed in the National Genealogical Quarterly for 
June, 1954 

Dre CyrplehyeCaan, retired professorrat Stzte College, Mississ- 
Pope weieoewreuventa lbacblée book, -Plags “over Mississippi. In this 
he discusses ‘Jest Florida, that strip of land which extended from 
the Chattahoochee River on the east, to the liississippi River on the 


mesby anasnorbhitvowthe islst marallel, He has »repared some maps of 
this area which may interest you. Records for this “part of the 
country seem to be in several places. Some of the petitions in the 


Carver sPapers!* (Territorial Papers of “the*United ‘States by Carter’, 
Vols. V and VI Mississippi) mention the inhabitants of that area | 
carrying their*petitions to Baton Rouge, Other things mention Pen-+ 
sacola as their capital or headquarters. The American State Papers, 
and "some of our early tax rolls contain some information. We also 
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ae @, have manuscript census records for Wilkinson County 1805 : 
ne u ed in Dr. Casey's Amite County book), and 1810 for several 
ners. These have been edited into the Feurnat of Mississippi 
His vy, one county to an issue. Some of these Journals. may still” 
be available at $1.00 each. The "inhabitants of Mississippi Territory" 
for 1816 was printed in the Mississippi Official and Statistical 
Register. for 1917 (centennial year). Where there was no census for 
eeu, sree howland supplied a tax roll. This list inciudes the 
counties of Mississippi Territory now in the state of Alabama. This 
Serie book that contains information on the current legislature etc. 
and might be found in nearly any county library in Mississippi and 
many in Louisiana. This particular volume gives sketches of the 
Territorial governors as well as later ones, and some history of the 
state. 

The Georgia passports, which we have on microfilm is a fine 
Beurcemo  si01ormation helpful in connecting the persons definitely. 
known to be in this section with those of the same name back in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Passports to come through the Indian Nation 
Hewevomvescecured at Milledgeville, then the capital of Georgia, be- 
fore persons could travel to the ‘Jestern Country - which was every- 
thing west of Georgia. , 

Pesta-ce ne imanuscripe census records just mentioned, we have 
manuscript tax rolls for the Mississippi Counties up to around 1850. 
Wewnave the 1620 cénsus of Mississippi typed in a took and the sub- 
sequent census years through 1880 on microfilm. We have the 1850, 
Wee o/Onend 2000 mortality Schedules and 1850 and 1860 slave 
schedules. In addition to these we have agricultural and industrial 
Census records. 

Our library of some 16,000 volumes is mainly Mississippi material, 
history and biogranhy of Mississippi and the sovthern states. ‘Je have 
Pero Ome. OF Varginia material and Revolutionary records cf south- 
SCUMeUivermom vc have 1/790 census records for the New England states 
and all the southern states, the Reconstructed census of Delaware for 
iyoOemancethe 17o2 etc. tax rolls of Virginia which serve for their 
1790 Census, ey ireinia Tax Payers by Fothergilis supplies the data 
on the counties which the Vireieeetax rol. omits. We have the 1620 
Census Oimitebama, all that they have, printed in one of their Quart- 
erlies. Included in tiis same number are miscellaneovs anpointments 
for the same period for counties not included in the census. Other 
out-of-state census records on file here are —- and these are complete 
unless otherwise stated: 

Alabama, 1630 and 1840; Tennessee, 1830 and 3 reels of 1850; 
pee 1820 and 1830; South Carolina, 1810 and 1830; North Carolina 
1030. 


There are many things.that come to mind that I have not mentioncc 
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eae inquiries A rise ve RaATOe 2 ifort require 
ing or detailed research. ‘We shall be glad to hear 
ee you any week day from 8:30 to 4:30, cr Saturdays 
is Mrs. Puetcher lias said-" Sail right ‘up to’ the 
Jements and charge right in’. We'll be glad to have you. 
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ywnear tie mouth of the Mississippi, in 1682, La Salle 
of what was later known as the Louisiana Territory, 
for at Was not until - February, 1699 that an attempt was 
eG to baan Gut Be the province. It was then that the brothers Iberville 
and Bienville, heading a company of several hundred French Canadians 
danded near Biloxi. During the same month Iberville located, with 
the aid of Boyou Goula guides, the Mississippi passes, which La Salle 
had signally overlooked, He took a landing party in smaller boats 
from his ships and ascended the river beyond Baton Rouge, visiting © 
various Indian settlements, and with a Frenchman's tact cultivated 
the friendship of the inhabitants. After that his main party returned 
down stream to the Gulf Coast, while he and several companions in birch- 
bark canoes entered what is now the Iberville river and paddling on 
down through the Amite, across Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain, con- 
tinuing their way through the Rigolets and finally rejoining their 
forces on the Coast sometime late in March. These intrepid Frenchmen 
Weeeevne oi ast O.. Civilized men to set foot on, Sy..Jammany soil. 

In June of the same year, Bienville, still in his teens headed 
@ peace mission to the Acolapissa tribe, then located at what is now 
known as Indian Village on Pearl River about twelve miles from its 
mouth, opposite Honey Island. This tribe in all numbered about 1200, 
of which 250 were warriors. Their customs were similar in all respects 
to those which the explorers learned about from the other natives 
they had visited. After the establishment of the city of New Orleans 
the Acolapissas followed the French to the south shore of the lake 
about 1750. <Acolapissa means ''People who listen and see'. In their 
wake a portion of the great Choctaw nation came from the upper region 
of Pearl River in liississippi and occupied the St. Tammany wilderness 
until their tribal remnants were finally removed to Indian Territory 
in the 90's; : 

Peeeiis Or cal pOsit20n Of vol. Tammany,Parish on the»map,may.be 
traced as follows: From the days of Louis XIV, 1699, to the close of 
Mew even Years War, 62, it 4wos QeatUeeO eticwLaloxi~ Districteal the 
Louisiana province. ‘When that war ended with the loss by France of: 
all her territory on the American Continent to England, it was included 
Pisce oC Ge lenanomas part O01 tue Manchac Distnict.of British lest 
Florida. At the close of the American Revolution, when the Spanish - 
forces at New Orleans, under Galvez, joined hands with the colonies, 
the country was taken over by Spain, and the royal surveyors classed 
Peepeme eet toni District Of Feliciana. ein iid010,,.this section»in 
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here Menid seize upon. 

Le At the time Spain assumed power in.1779, there were not more 
than fifteen or twenty English and Scotch Irish families who had 

settled in this edenic wilderness. Their British land grants were 
Ma@ieecated 2n liberal lots. along the shore of Lake Pontchartrain 
between the Lacombe and the Tangipahoa rivers. Following a naval 
battle off Mandeville between British and American sloops-of-war, in 
which the Britisher was captured, Captain ‘Jilliam Pickles came ashore 
and received an oath of allegiance of all the settlers to the American 
Colonies. 

After TS when the so-called Great ‘Jestern HNovement from the 
Atlantic Seaboard began, Miro, the Spanish Governor, at New Orleans 
induced a large number of pioneers chiefly from Georgia and the 
Carolinas to settle in these parts. They located principally along 
the Bogue Chitto, Pearl, Tchefuncte and Tangipahoa rivers, and it is 
from that sturdy stock that a large portion of the present day in- 
habitants boast their descent. 

In 1811, Coquille, or Cokie Bank, on the Tchefuncte, became 
Madisonville, Writing in 1812 concerning Madisonville Amos Stoddard 
says in Sketches of Louisiana: 

WAt present this town is little more than a name attached to an 
Cteronu, fealthy and eligible spot of ground for a’seaport. town. 
About half a dozen French built mud-walled huts, and about as many 
log cabins, and two or three frames are all of the present improvements: 

Prominent among the first settlers were the Baham and J].dwards ' 
families. The town was laid out by the heirs of Joseph Bahar: and in- 
corporated by the Legislature in February of 1817. One feature of 
the charter provided that all persons subject to military drift were 
ULo Gave the liberty of voting” irrespective of age. 

In December 1803, Jaques Drieux, a New Orleans creole acquired 
from the Spanish Government, 1600 acres lying in the fork between the 
Bogue Falaya and Tchefuncte rivers, on which he planned the Town of 
St. James. Due to the instability of the times and the meager popu- 
Tec lonenolhing Come Of tt until tsome time after the’ annexati'oh of ‘the 
Florida Parishes to Orleans Territory, when John Wharton Collins in 
Mey toro, bouche the town” from Dricux with Sits claimto'f dour’ in- 
habitants for $2300. Collins was a young New Orleans merch: nt who 
with others of his family had migrated from Philadelphia and establish- 
ed themselves in New Orleans and St. Tammany soon after the Louisiana 
Purchase. On July 4, he dedicated a portion of the area which he called 
Liter lavislon Of ov. vonn Of Wharton, © The Collins were off-!t hoots ‘of 
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ed story hee re name was en os; a label tte 
on a vi Kentucky whiskey keg is an absurdity. 
he De cidowine the defeat of the British at New Orleans and threats 
of a Choctaw uprising having subsided, the Parish in general and the 
new town of Madisonville in particular, took on a more attractive 
look. Collins removed his business establishment to Covington, and. 
energetically pushed the sale of his building sites. ._The start was 
immediate, but he did not live long to see his town grow. He died — 
in 1617 at the age of 29, thereby founding by his death the only 
cemetery Covington has required until recently. Collins left one 
son, Thomas ‘Jharton, who has been long known as a noted writer and 
Sourists.»Judge. Collins died in» 1887. 

iMespite Ol ats asolation by water, for three-quarters of a 
century, a great and varied commerce was carried on between the Parish 
Pieler) Gans .os is early as, 16a6 Darby, in his. Travels writes of the 
ire PUstness one with the two towns. .He refers to cotton, beef, 
pork, hides, dairy-cheese, lumber, pitch, lime and bricks, "including 
Seeeonds,ot poultry". Poultry no doubt implied the vast abundance of 
wild game in those days on which New Orleanians feasted. St. Tammany 
clay has always proved to be the finest for firing, and up to the time 
or the Civil War half the building and paving bricks used in New 
Orleans were manufactured from it. 

During the War of 1612 General David B. Morgan, one of the early 
founders of lladisonville; became second in command to General Jackson 
at the defense of New Orleans. His troops stationed on the west bank 
of the Ilississippi, by their delaying action, prevented the British 
from making a rear attack on Chalmette during the main engagement; 
which might have proved disastrous. General Morgan was the great- 
grandfather of the late Lewis L. Morgan, Congressman from St. Tam- 
many during the Wilson regime. 

fmt ne area or ot. Tammany was about O00 square miles, and 
contained about 4000 inhabitants, the largest part of which lived in 
Wiener wiern Tol: . inis hali was then erected into Vashington Parish. 
In 1869, the western boundary was pushed back from Tangipahoa to the 
Tchefuncte to make room for the new parish of Tangipahoa. After the 
creation of lashington, the seat of justice was removed from Enon on 
the Bogue Chitto to Claiborne opposite Covington on the Bogue Falaya. 
After ten years Covington by an act of the legislature was made the 
permanent parish seat. The site of the present courthouse was 
established in 1838. 

It was along about that time that regular steamboat service was 
transplanting sailing vessels on the lake, but it was still a matter. 
of another fifty years before railroads were to penetrate the parish, 
though numerous charters were obtained from the legislature to operate 
them, such as the Madisonville & Covington (1836), Ponchatoula-Pearl 
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ar sle make ie inne et town 
Ye t Covington was not reached until five years 
i N. E. is now the Southern Railway. 
For nearly a century St. Tammany was regarded not only as a 
Ah resort, and a vacationist's paradise, but also the surest ref- 
Lge ‘against the summer plagues of yellow fever that came to New Orleans 
Dwith alarming regularity. Hotels and summer homes seemed to nestle in 
nook of the dense piney woods. . 

Returning to other phases of the past the population of St. Tam- 
many at the outbreak of the Civil War was 5,406 of which one-third was 
in bondage. On January 22, 1861, Sidney S. Conner, delegate, voted 
for secession. Immediately thereafter The St. Tammany Grays, command- 
ed by Capt. Charles Crosby, and The St. Tammany Artillery under Capt. 
J. A. Turner were organized. The serenity of the country scene was 
Berearecuresd UNti! the “parrison Irom Fort Pike, having spiked their 
guns marched through Covington to join General Lovell's forces at Camp 
Moore following the evacuation of New Orleans in April 1862. Then fol- 
lowed three years of tragic want and suffering. Gueérillas made attacks 
on some of the most prominent inhabitants assuming they were Union 


sympathizers, while foraging expeditions Dyirederal troopers in no 
time stripped the country of its livestock and crops leaving the people 
on the verge of famine. Black labor having been liberated, flocked to 


General Butler in New Orleans, and deserters from the Gowiederate cause 


retired to the densest forests near enough to their families to see 
them at night. 


In early August, 1862, a Union Officer reporting on guerilla 
activities to Butler wrote that all. along the north shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, he found traces of indiscriminate plunder and destruct- 
ion. The wharfage from Lewisburg, then a shipping point was in ashes 
"Madisonville was deserted and every public and private building 
closed."' Until peace was restored there were no less than 20 clashes 
between Federals and Confederates, and though not amounting to actual 
engagements took serious toli. Reconstruction, which followed improv- 
ed matters little, and for twenty years thereafter the Parish came to 
an economic stand still. 

St. Tammany's first newspaper, The Louisiana Advocate was founded 
oumvo5e, by Col. J.D. Davenport, veteran of the Seminole war, and 
survived until 1860. It was succeeded by the Covington Wanderer which 
lasted throughout the Civil ‘Jar. Later it was followed by several 
Carper bagper journals, all published at Mandeville, The Wave, The 
Crescent and the Mandeville Republican. In 1874 the St. Tammany Farm- 
er was established, and still continues as one of the top weeklies in 
the state. The St. Tammany Times, published at Slidell is one of the 
more recent contributions to the press, 

Incidental to Louisiana journalism, it is worthy of note that 
John Gibson, a nephew of John Wharton Coilins, and who succeeded him 
in establishing Covington in 1826, returned to New Orleans, where in 
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inc During the time that I have served as your Secretary of State, 
I have undertaken many projects. Some were undertaken by direction 
of law, and others on a voluntary basis. 

Of the many projects that I undertook on a voluntary basis,: 
one of the most interesting to me has been the project of establish- 
ing a state department of archives and history in Louisiana 

For that reason, you can readily see why I was so grateful for 
the invitation I received from Mary Elizabeth Sanders to join with 
Peron? tim OU TOrea discussion of this, vital program; this»evening. 

Deameguite sure that Mrs. Sanders, Dr. Edwin Davis, Mr. John 
Andreassen, who have been so interested and helpful in this program 
in the past, and all of you gathered heretnis evening, for that 
matter, will all agree that the appraisal of any subject can be done 
With clarity only through an examination of its history. 

nO, before trying to make a realistic estimate of the future 
Pee iteeprogrenm, let's try to make a realistic,’ but brief, summary 
of the history of the subject. : 

if J ispeak.just a little longer than usual, you will know 
tate 16 sbecause of my vital, interest on the subject ‘of records 
and their preservation. 


Brief History of Related Prosrams in Louisiana 
and in the Nation 


My objective in discussing briefly ‘he related programs here 
PievouL Ss. cna, rand) in athe matron as twofold. » First, by reviewing 
quickly some of the outstanding work that has been done relative 
Pomeuieupreseryation of certain records Jere in \Louisiana, and: in the 
nation we can show how the need for the preservation of these re- 
cords has been widely recognized. Secondly, we can see by way of 
comparison what is being done elsewhere in the line of budgetary 
appropriations. 

I know that you all share my apvreciation and admiration for 
certain notable work that has been done iere in the state. You are 
familiar with many of these undertakinss and programs. SO" Watious 
laboring all their detailed operations let me mention the excellent 
work that has been done and is being done here in Louisiana by such 
fine agencies and organization as 


i. The Louisiana State Museum in New Orleans, Ghrough wits 
exhibits and library has done much to cultivate better understand- 
pup Of Our State's interesting past. 
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ea bees ‘The Pectieree division of the Secretary of State's office 
cant has been in operation since the law creating this division was 
adopted an 1946. It was. the result of cooperation and action between 

my Office and the State Library Association. 

This program is one which few, if any, states can equal and : 
coupled with the publication of Miss Lucy B. Foote entitled "Biblio- 
Peel Ofiicial Publications of Louisiana from 1803 ‘to 1934", 
listed hereunder as 6., we have succeeded in producing a highly 
effective tool in the location and indentification of the printed 
records. of our state. 

Reo ranhy wos fiicial Publications of Louisiana from 
1803 to 1934. | 

7. Records surveys in Louisiana by agencies of the federal 
government. The results of the federal program in Louisiana, to be 
discussed more in detail under another heading, are most gratifying. 
Here in Louisiana the program produced 87 volumes dealing with state 
records siihece Aancluded 4volumes of inventories of state archives; 22 
Oreiivetvorteaeor Parten acchives; 200r Sinventories .of municipal archives; 
TOSsGides Sto manuscript Collections in tLa.; 8 volumes of manuscript 
Plame ep erons;65 OPPinermeanminprints;:2 syolumés wot ~.church records in- 
Ventoriés; >*euides to vital oo aati es $ecoudseasinton list,of newpapers 
from 1794 to 1940; 2 volumes of La.kgoundary laws; and 24 volumes of police 
minutes. 4lso included were six volumes of "Ship Registers and knroll- 
ments at New Orleans!! which is of particular interest to genealogists. 

8. The Louisiana State Library, under the capable adminis- 
traveon ol Miss *issae MieCulver. 

9. The Louisiana State University Department of Archives. Some 
eopyears ago a young instructor in “history at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity recognized the need for an archives department in Louisiana. He 
Weeelr. oWwin «©. Davis. He is, as all-of you Know, now head’ of the 
Louisiana State University history department. 

The act of the Legislature that was adopted created the univers- 
ity archives department and provided that "the university may, 
through its department of archives, receive and collect public Poe 
or documents and materials bearing upon the history of the state; 

PUM ecm Tella Clal records and other historical materials; “and 
MeaCeeomounVveyeOLathne Official records of the. state, its parishes and 

Ci neweslodivistOns. whine actaturther stated that “state, parish and 
OrhereO @iclals may turn over to the department of archives * * for 
permanent preservation therein, any books, records, documents, news- 
Pepentitles,soOrisinalspapers, Or manuscripts not in current use in 

their offices." 


The department of archives was thus established at the university 
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ro. ah ees ne AireRhity Leeere: department was oe 
ed by the Legislature and could Mot serve as*a state archives 
in the sense that we refer to a state archives department. 


in oe 


Meet tne OUlLSeT, 10 was obvious that while the university de- 


partment was doing Par more than was expected with the limited appro- 
priations and space, the small budget and the facilities at the- 
university could not accommodate an archives department for the 

state as a whole. 

But, whenever any consideration is made of archives in 
Lawisdane:, mention should be made of the splendid cooneration that 
the wstaue has received from Louisiana State University, from its 
VarlLous presidents, including ‘particularly General Troy H. Middleton, 
end firmom) Dr.) Edwin A. Davis’. 

_ Before closing this brief review of some related programs in 
Louisiana, mention must be made of the splendid work that has been 
Bccummlashed by Our major libraries and the parish free library 
program so ably developed by the State Library, for the complete- 
ness and accessibility of valuable material. 

bouistana historians, sociologists, lawyers, clergymen, 
economists, have all played an important part in the fields relat- 
angutvo records preservation in Louisiana. Students in graduate 
schools, too, have had their part in these related programs. 

Doubtless, special commendation is due the journalists of 
Louisiana. ‘Jhile their first concern has been to report on the 
scene of the moment, their devotion to accuracy has made the 
Louisiana files not only colorful but reliable chronicles of the 
Destwas well as «the present. 

Tietoae een Ucanlveim reviewing this state picture to under- 
stand that probably the most vital of all procedures relative to 
the preservation of records has not been mentioned because it has 
not been accomplished. I refer to the establishment of a central 
place where Louisiana documentary records can be first examined 
and evaluated in such a way as to destroy useless documents, and 
then to properly treat, process, preserve and catalog the remaining 
valuable ones. 


In other words, what we need most we do not have - namely, 
,@ state archives and records department. How widespread has been 


the recognition of the need for such a department and the progress 
that has been made in the nation and the other states has been 


amply evidenced by the following short review of some of the re- 
lated programs’in the nation and in some of the other states. 

The mid-thirties we might consider to be the beginning Or 
the renaissance in archives and records work in America. <A move- 
ment that met widespread approval and has continued at an increas- 
ing pace. 

To recapitulate briefly, during that period the great National 
Archives Building in Washington was completed, President Franklin 
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the project. on a Bf arsaeenitys sy 
he no at onal 4rchives Building. 
S 1s encouraged eteverena local Officials to 
i analysis and preservation of records throughout the 

- This program was also carried out in the various states. The 
“3 Pa ts of thas) federal. program here in Louisiana was described Poise 
inabove. 

The nation-wide movemtnt in archives and records brought aa 
morenaccessible. records, better bound records, better indexed records, 
and thousands of guides and inventories describing the records, the 
location, contents and condition. | | 

Buta oo ecOUnse,, with World Jar JI came the dispersal of many of 
the archives workers into the service, and for a time some of the 
momentum of the movement was lost. 

The titanic amount of paper work carried on under the various 
projects, however, had its beneficial effect, and under the momentum 
that was probably activated by these various programs, state after. 


state set up similar services in connection with their archival and 
historical agencies. 


The movement was so widespread that today Louisiana is one of 
the few states without an archives and records service in operation. 
Meeeicotvpl, fiebeta, Georgia, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
and Virginia, all have these establishments in operation and have 
had them for many years. 


North Carolina is perhaps fairly representative with an annual 
budget of over $200,000. 


While it is.embarrassing for me to state publicly that Louisiana 
TenOnewco™ tie tewrmstvaves thatdmesnot havel this vital service, Ihave 
no hesitancy in making the statement because of my objective here - 
namely to seek further support for an archives and records department 
for Louisiana with appropriate budget. 








The Louisiana Department of Archives and History 1944-1948 


When I assumed office in 1944, md undertook to perform my 
functions in this important office, I immediately perceived our great 
need fOr improvements in the processing, cataloging and preserving 
Si impontant state records. . 

It was my conviction then and now that the expenditure of a 
comparatively small sum of money for a state archives department 
would be an investment worth many millions or perhaps billions of 
aottars tO this State; even in addition’to the other attributes and 
benefits that normally flow from the maintenance of such a department. 

Peete Coue iceaewiat Our iieie torethe vast tideland s oil in- 
terests could have been a much easier one had we maintained sucha : 
department in the past. I mention that here and now because of the 
fact that undoubtedly further apyropriations for the preservation, 
processing and housing of these records will come during this 
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to go into a foe ry Regardless of the merits, we don't have 

Pemenweyrresoiisetime to spend ‘for sucha project. At'a later date, 

when Pimeseare plentiiul; Iwill go"further into it ‘and try to help" 
But, going back to the progress that has been made since 19h 

when I first assumed office and our status today, in 1944 when 

Meret ressumedolli1ce, At was Matural that -I should turn to’ our Lhe. 


university for guidance in my contemplated program for records pre- 


mervaveone  . consider it my good fortune and that ‘of the state to 


Mave mad the Opportunity of witnessing the splendid coopération that 
I received at every turn from university officials, particularly 
President Middleton and Dr. Davis. 

Pivst;, 6t was the war, and ‘then it was some other circumstance 
that made the introduction of appropriate bills inadvisable for a 
PemvodrOt time.aiBut finally, in Moo oiecalted Drelibavis rand together 
With my staff we prepared and introduced and the legislature adopted 
Pct Woke S02) ofrak954. 

Piven Ulnar thnonrzed by Gsecretary of State ‘to conduct a survey 
OeSuetenepaenian, municipal; colonialy territorial and federal records, 
(ive ev bewwOlmeascertaining their location and availability, and to 
make recommendations in connection therewith. 

Nomerito eens plmpoOrtonm feature of "the bill‘was t hat it appro- 
priated $20,000 to conduct the survey. 

We then began to canvass the field of eligibles who could carry 
out a survey of this type within the time allotted. We were indeed 


PLOrvunave in obtaining the services of John C,. L. Andreassen, a 


former graduate student at Louisiana State University, who had been 
the Louisiana and Southern Regional Director of the Historical Re- 
Sovdeceourvey., “"e agreed to’ make the Studies ‘contemplated by the act 
Om lela POm bne Secretary Of State, and the reports necessary to be 
filed with the Legislature. 

In the’short year and a half before the report to the Legislat- 
ure was due, there was produced the 520-page ''Louisiana Archives 
BurveymneportsNo. Wy Survey “of Public Records." This provided the: 
basis Mommhe /Lbourserana Archives’ Survey Report No. 2," a 2l-—page 
work containing findings and recommendations. 

Both reports) were’ submitted to the legislators, the heads of 
major state agencies, the Clerks of Court in the 64 parishes, and, 
of course, the depository libraries of the state, under the Recorder 
of Documents program administered by my office. 

Report No. 1 provided a brief legal history of most of the 


stateS agencies, past and present, and located some 630,000 cubic 
feet of records. It is based on inspection cf records in use and 
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; nis program. 

; ir the regular Session of 1956, House Bilis’1074 and 1075 were 

Pet aneaey in the House of Representatives. Bill 1075 passed both 

houses, and was approved by the governor. It created the state 
@rchives and records commission, consisting of the Secretary of State, 
the Attorney General and the state Auditor. The commission was au- 
thorized to make rules and regulations relative to archives and re- 
Cerds Management, and to a»point a Director of an Archives and Records 
Service. | 

House Bill 1074, appropriating $75,000 for the biennium, was 
also passed by both houses. But it was vetoed by the governor with 
the message that I previously quoted. 

Puveeaucntly the state Board of Liquidation, and, in 1957, the 
governor's special Legislative Bugdet Committee, denied our requests 
for funds. 

We are again requesting an appropriation - roughly $35,000 - 
for the next fiscal year. In comparison with North Carolina's annual 
expenditure of $200,000 for similar purposes, we feel that this a- 
mount is very modest indeed. 

poy nere TS ay paradox: we have what the present Archivist of the 
United States has described as "the best records act in the nation on 


Statute books." -But we're also about the only state inthe nation: 
without a really integrated statewide archives, records md historical 
program. 


Resume of Status Today 


In other words, we have a well talanced and moderate plan. ‘Ve 
know what, and how much, has to be dealt with; and we can implement 
Dice pi cies n jemeomaliaway, Or a laree way, as soon as funds are avail- 
able. 

Po wompOnUon ut seemo TO me, is the fact that the records 
Management portion of the plan can in a very short time save enough 
Pome ne yaLO more than pay .orsan overall, ideal state program. 

Inmethe time allotted me this evening, I cannot, of course, deal 
Woitited meeourec i ficulties... But, 1 would like to re-emphasize what I 
consider the most serious and costly problem that we have. That is 
the fact that we are creating and keeping so much paper that is un- 
necessary, so much of fleeting value, that we are threatening to 
bankrupt ourselves. 


Prospects for the Future 


Pieces, ouecen help Cur prospects for the future. You probably 
all know some legislator that you cin talk to and describe the advant- 
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Le Salaaeeer ones-but ise birth control.in the, creation of rex | 


; - cords! If we don't call a halt somewhere, we may all be buried un- 


‘der an avalanche - a mountain of paper .so great that no one; or no 
group could ever hope to find where the item sought is recorded. 

As a matter of Hct, state agencies in Louisiana today are rent- 
ing space that costs over $150,000 a year to hold useless records.’ 
If we could eliminate just 30 percent ~ those records clearly not in 
Beem avicmcoul release more than, two million dollars worth of filing 
cabinets now crammed with what is, to all intents and purposes, waste 
paper: 

.For those of you who have not seen the recommendations of the 
Louisiana Archives Survey, or the Archives and Records Commission 
Po omer oul aneve brought a linited supply for distribution. 


Poiectenae Nas a long way co ¢o tO catch up. inthe matter ofa 
state archives, records and historical agency. We have good legis- 


Tation On the statute books, as I have said, but we need greater 

Po ecmreecorditton Ol cre Vesislation's potentialities. Ais of now, 
by spending $200,000 a year under the legislation, Louisiana tax- 
Pevyetoecoura be Saved four to five Times that much évery year? And 
our citizens would receive far better service on records at every - 
level of government. 


Conclusion 


I want to repeat that it has been a genuine pleasure to have 
DiewoOvppOruuniLy Gu mecting and discussing this important subject with 
you. 

Mrs. Martin and I shall long remember our enjoyable evening 
with you. 

The archives and records program is one important phase of the 
office of Secretary of State. There are many other vital services 
that we render daily to you and the other citizens of Louisiana. 

I hope that at every opportunity -you will call upon us for 
those services, that we may always give you the fine, quick service 
to which you are entitled. 
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One of the most effective ways of obtaining genealogical in- 
- formation is through correspondence. When one begins work on a 
family history, one of the initial steps is to contact older members 
of the immediate family in the attempt to collect all data available. 
When this has been collected and organized and the problem analyzed, 
there are several steps that can then be taken; one is correspondence. 

It is only logical, when seeking knowledge of any sort, to 
consult reference sources to ascertain what is already known on the 
subject, and genealogical research is no different from any other 
research in this respect. 

The main problem is, after known relatives have been contacted, 
whom to contact? There are several ways of finding out; a hit-or-miss 
DEopos  1ogmvoulLinbées;yion instance; toecheck surnames in’ city and 
telephone directories. The most effective way is consulting genea- 
POpEC aac, rool cals.) When lyoussee-atquery for informatzon ora 
family name in-an exchange column, you can have no doubt that the 
writer has some information to impart. 

Most genealogical periodicals have a query and/or exchange 
column. As you know, the bi-monthly periodical of the Louisiana 
Genealogical and Historical Society, the Genealogical Register, has 
a regular query department and from time-to-time has run an exchange 
column. The query department is one of the most popular features,. 
but the exchange column has not proved to be popular with our mem- 
bers. . 

EKach publication usually has its own rules regarding the writ- 
PaeeOimalctr eo as aic Geneolonical, Register has.,.Jhey, are: 

1. Queries should be typewritten, double-spaced. 

e. wend queries on a Sheet or sheets separate from the cover- 
Ing@ulecver or ocher material. 

3. Begin the query by listing all surnames, in the order in 
which they appear, Use our printed queries as a guide. 

Pieververtrecomplebe sentences. It is difficul't for ws “to 
Organize notes or outlines, or census tables, strive for 
Caer Uy 

5. sotvudy the printed queries and follow our particular style 
OF writing, For cxample, we write out "married" rather 
than abbreviate it to "'m™." "born" and "died" are also 
Wie eeneoul, as are "county" and “parish”. Months spelied 
with more than five letters are abbreviated, states, when 
used with the name of a town or county, are abbreviated, 
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y Y 
on should also be given sentence struct- 
pu Some publications will not accept 
es ; they are written correctly. The Genealogical Register 
| re ahaty editor who is responsible for such factors. Each query 
P is given a number. When replying, refer to the number. : 
Wade ©. Tarther case of queries, the writer is seeking information; how- 
ever, usually he will have complete family data as far back as his | 
query, and not infrequently will have information even further back 
on the family. This is especially true when the writer is merely 
Seeking a "missing link," | 
On the other hand, in the case of an exchange column, the 
Wit ver ise voOluUnteering to give information on a certain family, and 
PeeCuehwti yews Nave compleve data, at least on his own line, as 
Pages weenie COlOnial immigrant to this country, or even further. 
In either case, when one is collecting general family data it is 
always well to contact everyone advertising, because one never knows 
What additional information the writer might have. 
There are a few rules of etiquette which should be observed 
for best results when corresponding for genealogical information. 
eee Peete te UChr could be Short. It 26 nol necessary to five 
we rom ranlviveitsLory,. LO help the writer of the query 
or exchange notice identify the branch under discussion, 
merely give your own line, complete with full names and 
dates. 
Pn Hom erberecnOuldepes clear and concise. State exactly 
Dicen,OrmMarviOneice being Sought. Do not. ramble. 
53. Be courteous. The letter should be courteously phrased, 
evar une Oller to exchange data should be made, if the 
addresses wishes. 
4, A self-addressed and stamped envelope should by all means 
Pom cl Ocedswienevyer va reply 1s requested. This is one 
Ol the Unwritten rules of ‘etiquette in genealogical re- 
search. 
There are many genealogical periodicals which can be consuited. 
Many states have one or more publications. Louisiana, for instance, 
has the Genealogical Repister; New Jersey has the New Jersey Gencsis; 
Woruny Carolina has the North Carolinian. Then there are several 
Periodicals of a general nature. The D...R. Magazine has been one 
CItreseste nN Clils catverory until very recently. i have obtained 
more intormation from this source than any other single periodical, 
I have also been disappointed to see the query department cut this 
year. Anybody can submit queries to the D.i.R. Magazine, not merely 
members. 
Another excellent source of a general nature is the Genealogical 
Helper Annual Exchange number, published each September by the Ever- 
Ton Publishers in Logan, Utah. 1 have also personally found this 
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eee tout Roata ‘be ee write 
e devartment of archives and histary) 

: “Every nine in the Union, save Louisiana, 

archival facility. After hearing the Honorable 

wespee oh last night, perhaps we can look forward to 

; Rice oc ee distant, when isa tes 1 will also have an 
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S Seri o1 

__ I hope none of you who have studied the program and noticed 
whe topic by my name will expect any magic formulas. As far as I 
know, there aren't any. In arithmetic, two and two is always four. 
In genealogy, two and two is sometimes five. And occasionally ten! 
Those of you who have done family research - and I imagine most of 
you have - know that no two problems are exactly alike. That is a 
Part Of the, challenge. To meet that challenge, one genealogist goes 
about it in one way. Another goes about it in another way. There 
feeno Universally right or wrong way. it is up to each person. to 
develop and utilize his own technique. 

There are certain generally accented procedures, of course. 
You've heard some of the other speakers describe them. Russ Williams 
has just told you about the use of census records. Yesterday, Miss 
Colbert gave you some very specific ideas on organizing your materials 

What we have been asked to do - the speakers on yesterday's 
panel and today's - is to suggest certain ways of doing things. Most 
of the suggestions have had to do with research itself, the gather- 
dng Of material, the sources of material. And, as Mrs. Polk pointed 
out, primary sources are the basis of all accepted genealogical re- 
search. Obviously, before you can get anywhere with your family 
eo oy eye remecOing LO have to dig uy the facts. That means 
Pou veoeOlec, OCs letters, wills, long hours spent poring over a 
court record or rummaging through a truck full of papers or check- 
ane8a strip of microfilm. Names. Family relationships. It takes 
work - hard work. And, I don't need to tell you, it has its re- 
wards. 

But for too many genealogists, the work ends there. They have 
Pies pieces Fo tne puzzle. Some of them. “They put’ them together. 
Moser inate tits ine rest are put aside. “Or- left to clutter up note- 
books and file cabinets. I believe it was Ilfliss Colbert who yesterday 
said that what you often end up with is a mess. ; 

Yet, gathering the material - the pieces to the puzzle - is 
Boivin yroruywortirst step. — ihe’ next step. — and’ the'one’ that: too 
many genealogists never take - is what I like to call speculation. 
Call ait by another name. Theory. Guesswork. Guesswork can be 
dangerous, too. The genealogist must be ready to guess but willing 
to prove that his’ guesswork is correct. He may speculate, and he 
should speculate, but he must put his speculation to the test. 

There are, then, three distinct steps:”ONE, gathering the 
material, which is the basis of research and which will probably 
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Fela fh eration A tis Eien vata are interested in genealogy, over 
“al on igi of some ten or twelve years, I have been impressed with the 
fact that some of those who appeared to have the most success were 


_those who had the most imagination. I don't mean, of course, that 


they imagined great-grandfathers where no great-grandfathers were. 
What I mean is that they were willing to take an educated guess, 
that they had certain working theories Svouussomesorivall of their 
lines. 

On the other hand, as I've already indicated, there are those 
who have gathered some of the facts, and who are looking for more 
facts, ‘but who have done little or nothing about adding two and two 
Toreer tour or five om whatever.’ They have an ancestor's name. They 
have a:date or two. The name of his wife. But they had no real not- 
2CmeOl WHO ticrreally Was .uimiiey are’ waitang for the next fact. They 


meeew Uiatweract oY They wait, fort the: next), and: so on. 


Some of you who are wondering right now about this business of 
Speculation have no doubt done a bit of it yourselves, it might have 
gone something like this: great-grandfather's middle initial was B. 
Mom@er tsaraeyou were: kim tothe Byrds of Virginia. Great-grandfathers 
middle name may have been Byrd. You begin to look among the Byrds. 
Now, it's entirely possible that great~grandfather's middle name was 
Bake or Bowman or Brown. But by speculating, and by following up 
VeuUr *opeculation, youtacw least tare ruling out another possibility. 
Ti@sees SOversimplified, iofi course. 

Piven COUN LL eipror italic to usec technique which is not too 
far removed from the writer's method of getting to know his charecters. 
There are cettain novelists who will not -sit down to begin their 
novel until they know all there is to know about the hero, the 
heroine, even the minor characters. It is not enough to have the 
Story an thelr mind; some keep: elaborate card narratives. 

Thewvechnique Wwhicwrbtan-sugresting 2c roughly .comparable to 
tage “Omeycarslvkeptt_ettergirvles crammed with manes, dates, notes 
Copred here and there, clues sent by other genealogists. I had all 
of this material, and yet somehow nothing jelled. Then one day Il 
LOUSOWM My lites On tonelparticulor! line. ocl began to organize the 
notes. To copy what was known. To put a probable by that which was 
Provable we) Oepul A tpoessiblc iby that which iwas possible. q\Then IL sat 
down’ to speculate, to formulate my own idea, my own theory about that. 
ow to eect analy TOuUndSinar In writing titedowm), and in putting it 
Wiener vemrori,) (or hue first) time 1 had .a clear, or relatively 
clear, idea of what/who these people were. It was guesswork, of 
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"ms re that many of at have made 
others” aaa be encouraged to try. 
arriv ne ar cais' theory, this speculation? 

’ . Even the most insignificant details. They 
| ‘insignificant after all. The stories that grandmother 
'ouens a child; postmarks on old letters; scraps of writing tucked 
in family abies along with pressed flowers and the black bor- 





i dered obituaries. What was your ancestor's relationship to the others 


of the same family name in the county or parish or community? Were 
John Smith, the merchant, and George Smith, the planter, brothers? 
Having failed to solve the nystery of John Smith through John Smith, 
try approaching the problem through George. Nhat state did your an- 
Beecor migrace from? You think Georgia? Try Georgia. If nothing 
turns up, look elsewhere. But look! How did he come? The route he 
took may be important, especially if he came in stages and stopped 
off in another state along the way. Speculate. Take your specular; 
peowetnvemviescOUrvuouUse, into the library. Your objective is to . 
prove it. It may take years. You may never prove it. If you are’ 
smart,: you will try another theory in between. 

The danger of speculation, of course, is that you may ristake 
PiemitcuLoumOr tie Lacy, and that having committed yourself to a: 
Theory, you hesitate to prove it incorrect. Don't. Be prepared to 


Pore eto ticsteadiily, 13 the evidence justifies. Study your notes 
again in light of the new material. Come up with another theory. 
That, it seems to me, is what genealogy is -- or should be. Trial 


and error. 

One other word of warning. Be extremely careful in what you 
accept as fact. Publication in a book does not necessarily guaran- 
tee authenticity anymore than publication in a newspaper is a nia 
rantee of factuality. I'm sure you have all had occasion to ques- 
tion something that appeared in the press and had a friend reply, 
(Jett ettesevernere tn the paper .«...?' I work for a’newspaper and 
I say that newspapers can be wrong. It's remarkable, in fact, that 
they are right as often as they are. 

Another of the speakers -- I believe it was ilrs. Polk -- has 
Perr eUnOlusGiauenoO Longer can family tradition be trusted. Grand- 
mother was a wonderful person, but her memory may have been a bit 
hazy. Keep in Mind what she told you, but don't take it as infalli- 
ble. 
uvery printed genealogy I've ever had occasion to study in de- 
tail had errors -- typographical and otherwise -- but the most gra- 
phic example of the fact that publications can be ee is eva 
time is one of our most eT AaeIS sources of Spe Gee ini Ormacion. 
Its principal value, of course, is that it was published in 1892 -- 
more than sixty years ago -- and that, consequently, most of the sub- 
jects-of its sketches were born early in that century. 
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breasone eee We} 
ReeneUning, or hey t | 
To the average person, the common Tax List, and all Census Re- 
ports up to 1840,°are’of*ne Valte, BUT to the amateur Genealogists, 
at sy are a gold mine. One simply has to learn how to interpret what 
they find. , ) : : 
_ It is very true that the records or information piven is limit- 
ed, but even the scant recordings can be useful. Now the question 
Meveerise — =“= How? 
As all persons interested in this Hobby know, the Census Re- 
ports for the years 1790 - 1840 did not give anything but the name 
of the "Head of the House." It gave in age brackets, the number in 
the household, as well as the number of slaves owned. Now to tell 
"HOW'' these reports can be valuable: 
lst: They serve as a guide on where to look for a Pam wi 
more or less pinpointing the county in which to search. 

end: It gives the number in a family. You may have omitted 
amember. It can help in accounting for all members, 
unmarried at the time, as well as some that might have 
amedeinec haddhoods 

Jrd: It will give an approximate age for each member of the 

household. 

PonemelUawilivepiveithemdeath date (within Alten year period) 

for many persons. 

5th: To be taken very broadly: To trace the movement of a 

family. 

Soe eodded featire ofetnesi040 Census: It listed all 

Veterans of the Revolution TI VIn ee ete thet time < 

Those are a @w things that you can depend on the numerated 
Census Reports for. After Lou echiesUnited States Census »became.a 
ooreOotereal value. With that report, each member of the family 
was listed by name, with their age, sex, and place of birth (state 
Or country.) It even gave reference to the Nducation status and 
health condition in many caseS, aS well as, occupation for all heads 
of families, and for many within the family, especially if they were 
self dependent. This type Census was taken for the Peace O50, 1oo0, 
and 1870. 

It can be stated that a Mortuary Census was taken along with 
the Federal Census for those years mentioned above. This record was 
Civ or viene your preceeding feachvoounting%,You may %eable to ‘find 
the death of a sought for ancestor in these reports. It gave such 
data: Cause of death, Doctor attending person at time of death, and 
the witnesses. 
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ney or ae Sie will be of little value to thal researcher: 

lst: Several persons may be-listed with ‘the same name in the 
same county and state. : 

énd: The husband might have been deceased, and the widow giving 

Epeereporten In this case, most (time, she willabe listed. 

. eee Jidowismith," .etc. . 

Bra: “ihe.older eos of the family might be living with a 
younger son or daughter; therefore, being nothing more 
than an unaccountable number in another household. 

Peers quite evident thatithe last two reasons are final, nothing can 
be done about it. The first one is a bit more promising. It will 
encounter a great deal of work, but it must be done if you are to 
have your tree correct. The county where each person with the same 
name was living, must be searched, and the process of elimination 
used. This can be done through Land Records (deeds,etc.) Harriage 
Records, and known family connections. Never "adopt" an ancestor, 
prove that he is yours. 

As a closing noteon the Census Reports: It is very important 
that you follow your county formations. A family might have been 
PIVenGeinecmcertain county, and in the next report he is not ,present. 
The chances are a new county was created, and now that family. has a 
new address, but same old home place. Remember that in the years 
where you are searching, America was in a formation period. Nothing 
remained the same for a very long period. 


ner eros t. 


The Tax List can be of the same value as the Census Reports, 
af not more. The only major difference in the two is that only the 
NWeau Or the house was listed on the Tax List, or best stated, only 
the taxables were listed. These lists will probably be of more as- 
Sistance in tracing the movement of a family than the Census Records, 
because the Poll Tax was collected every year in comparison with the 
Census every decade. This will clearly illustrate where the family 
was year ater year, and will show the exact year that they disappear 
from a certain area. Many States have not preserved such records; 
eieretore, anotwey great avenue “of data has beén ‘lost. “It is import- 
anv to state thav many parts of the country depend on the Tax List 
as the substitute for missing Census Reports, as an example: Several 
Counties in North Carolina: some Counties in Virginia; and all of the 
State of Georgia (Census missing for 1790, 1800 and 1810.) 
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‘ ‘can determine the age of the "Head of the House" by 
following the list yearly. (to explain further: Know the 
Polletax. Law of the State in which you are working. It 
is important to know when the person reaches the age of 
Tax Exemption, 60 or 65 years. Example: John Smith paid 
@ Poll tax in Amite County, liississippi for years, 1815- 
ee eee el 7 fe ceased to pay the said tax. Several 
years were checked to make sure that it was not an over- 
Sight; therefore, he reached the age of 60 years in the 
Darter part ot 1626, or early part of 1827. (This John 
Smith is fictional.) 
It will give the death year of the person in many cases. 
(Use same process as above.) The Estates will be mention- 
ed unless fully settled. 
The husband might be deceased, but if the widow is living, 
she will be listed by name (Mary King) in most every in-. 
stance. ; 
Tracing the reports for several years in a row, will prove 
if the person were an actual resident of the County, or 
Usa) Uransient. 
When two .or more are listed together, one might be the 
BOmec!, the Other. Generally the older will have more 
Piopenty, ad probably pay no Poll Tax. This in many 
cases will eliminate or identify each one listed. 
use these suggestions, I personally think that you will 
ormation therein obtained to be very valuable, especially 
ties in Mississippi where all County records have been 
Tare. ; 






Oeste liste: 
Meee he Parish Court House, probably will be in the attic. 


ippas) All Tax Records are on file in the Archives Depart- 
ment, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Tax Lists of Georgia printed by Ruth Blain in 1926. 


Printed List of All Tax Lists that were filed in the 
Ciriicero. Secretary or state. 

MonvelariStG orem Onett1¢ an the Archives, Atlanta. 
Many Counties have retained their records. 


North Carolina: Many have been printed in North Carolina Register, 


Many in Volume 22 of North Carolina State Papers.” 
ite greater Majority of Tax Lists for the State 
are on file in the Archives in Raleigh, North 
Carolina. A few Lists are still to be found 

in the Counties. 
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fe Ja! ist and Head 
Peay Yok een of Archives 
-. Louisiana State University 


The Department of Archives of Louisiana State University, housed 
at the present time inthe Law Building, was created officially in 1936 
by an act of the Louisiana Legislature. 

At that time the holdings of the Department consisted principally 
of historical and literary manuscripts acquired by the University in 
earlier years. The act of 1936, however, also empowered the University 
Mrotmrertasvepertment Of Archives “'to"receive and collect public re- 
cords and documents and materials bearing upon the history of the state, 
Pomeare and publish records and other historical materials, and to make 
Peeuryey Cr tie Ol11cial records of thestate, its parishes and other 
subdivisions." 

The Present holdines of the Department consist of about 900,000 
items of historical and literary manuscripts and business and profession 
eu records, 2,050,000 items of noncurrent public archives, 50,000 items 
Or University archives, and 250 cubic feet of research and inventory 
materials of a former Federal archival project in Louisiana. 

This collection of some 2,000,000 items constitutes the most val- 
uable assembly of manuscript Megane tava in’ any archival or manuscript 
depository in the nation. The rich holdings of the Department attract 
historians, biographers, novelists, scholars and other researchers ; 
from all over the United States and some foreign countries. The collect- 
ion is a source of strength for the University graduate program in histor- 
ical aspects of speech, fine arts, geography, education, law, medicine, 
agriculture, social welfare, French, Spanish, German, journalism, Eng- 
Even socrolory, music, forestry, economics, library science, and other 


fields in addition to American, Southern, and Louisiana history. 
The historical and literary manuscripts and business and profess- 


ional records are the most valuable and actively used materials for re- 
search. They consist principally of personal, legal, and business 
papers of planters, merchants, doctors and other business and profess- 
ional men and of political and military figures. The papers include 
letters, diaries, account books, travel journals, speeches, sermons, 
poems, photographs and similar materials pertaining to the economic, 
social, political and military life in Louisiana and neighboring states 
of the Deep South from colonial times to the present day. The number: 
of those materials in the Archives collection has grown in the past ten 
years from Swer than 200,000 items to more than 900,000 items. That 
collection is used principally for scholarly research in the writing of 
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m a few thousand items to as much as 

‘to be considered in some aspects of research. 

| pertinent genealogical information in family 

af tne | has been extracted by the family concerned for 

m family history and record. | 

a _ The large body of University archives and related material is a: 

rich source of information on the history of LSU during its formative years 

ES century ago and during the administrations af Presidents Thomas D, and Davic 

_F. Boyd,whose papers span three quarters of.a century of administration at 
Louisiana State University and education in Louisiana, . 

The principal University records useful for genealogical research 
are registrations of students. Those records are not in the Department 
of Archives but have been retained by the Registrar of the University. 

Historical and literary manuscript collections and the University 
archives are described in a summarized form in a card catalog in the 
Department. Other finding aids to those collections designed)to-facili- 
tate research include a file of related accession inventories and a card 
catalog of name-place-subject cross reference entries. 

Public records in the Department of Archives consist of noncurrent 
records of several state departments and agencies, chiefly in the period 
1865-1924, and noncurrent records of six parishes, principally Caddo and 
Bast Feliciana. j 

State records include correspondence and related materials of the 
State Department of Education, Board of Control of the Lepers Home, 
Railroad Commission, Department of Agriculture, and several other agene- 
Pees (hese records are part of the large body of materials left by some 
state units in their move from the Old to the New State Vaparole an 1957, 

The materials were sorted and arranged by the Historical Records Survey 
Of the former Work Projects .idministration in the period 1936-41. The. 
records were removed from the Old State Capitol to Louisiana State 
University in April 1938 by the Historical Records Survey under the 
supervision of the present Archivist of Louisiana State University, then 
the Baton Rouge District Supervisor of the Survey. The materials were 
transferred to Louisiana State University for research purposes and 
physical preservation. They were saved from destruction in the munici- 
Pal eincineratom by esis than 24 hours! A small quent eVeyrot State ve— 
cords have been acquired by the Department since 1947. Lack of space 
and other factors have prevented any major acquisitions of such materials 
since 1938. 

The body of state records at Louisiana State University pertain 
principally to administrative and related matters and are not of great 
value for genealogical purposes. They are used Chie tly stor graduate 
research in education, agriculture, transportation, and similar subjects. 
Major bodies of state records valuable for genealogical purposes--such 
as military, pension and land records--are not in the Department: of 
Archives but have been retained by the respective state agencies. 

Parish records in the Department of Archives consist Chery of 
some of the original case papers of local courts of six parishes, 
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; or wacndedings aud. teen eeieindd by the agrees. 
of court for current administrative purposes. Some parish re- 
; at Louisiana State University, such as probate and succession 
case papers and related records, contain information of value for 
genealogical purposes. Much of the information in those records is 
available also in records in the offices of the clerks of court, in- 
cluding docket books, minute books, recordings of some succession 
proceedings, stc. In order to use the case files at Louisiana State 
University it is necessary in most instances to first obtain from the 
parish courthouse the docket or case number by which the case is filed 

Marriage records, conveyance records, mortgage records, oaths of 
allegiance, oaths of office, and similar parish records of prime gen- 
ealogical interest and value are not in the Louisiana State University 
Department of Archives but are retained by the clerks of the court in 
the local courthouses. 

Résearch and inventory materials of the former Louisiana Histori- 
cal Records Survey, a nation-wide archival project sponsored in this 
state by the Department of Archives of Louisiana State University, in- 
clude surveys and inventories of state, parish, and local archives; 
church archives; manuscript collections; newspapers files; and similar 
Mmaveriails located in such depositories as public offices, libraries, 
newspaper offices, etc., in Louisiana. Those surveys and inventories 
were prepared during the period 1936-41 and are summary in form, giv- 
ing at the time of preparation the location, quantity, inclusive dates, 
and related information of the materials. 

Several inventories of the more useful records for research pur- 
poses were published, and copies of those publications were deposited 
in local courthouses and libraries in Louisiana and in major libraries 
throughout the mation. Some of those published surveys and inventories 
are useful to the genealogist because they provide information con- 
cerning the beginning and ending dates of certain extant records in 
Louisiana, their location and quantity, and the manner of arrangement 
and filing. The inventories provide only that general information 
concerning a record series, such as a marriage or a mortgage record, 
and do not give names of specific persons. 

(A Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana was sponsored in the 
pre-World lar II period by the Louisiana State University Library. 
Copies of its inventories and of some transcriptions and translations 
were deposited in libraries and Federal and state agencies in Louisiana.) 

The major growth in acquisitions by the Department of Archives 
in the past decade has been paralleled by a steady increase in the 
research use of the callections. Research activity averages about 
ten times its pre-1947 record. Increased use is reflected in re- 
search by Louisiana State University faculty and students, other 
Louisianians, and out-of-state researchers from about 30 states and 
some foreign countries each year. Genealogists have shared substant- 
ially in this over-all increase in research and reference service. 

A few years ago the Department of Archives at Louisiana State 
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When the Louisiana State University Library was re-organized. 
in 1927 after a new librarian, Mr. James A. McMillen, was appointed, 
a beginning was made to assemble books about Louisiana. Since most 
of the titles about Louisiana were scarce and out of print, many of 
these books were shelved in the Treasure Room of the Library with 
the other rare books. -Not until 1936, however, was there a separate 
collection of Louisiana books organized under the care of Mrs. Ruth 
Campbell. This early collection contained many books on the Civil 
War, and about the Be eet Southern States, in addition to the 
Louisiana Books. 

In 1945, and again in 1950, definite policies governing the 
Louisiana collection were set up by the Library Council. Under 
these policies a limited circulation policy was inaugurated, and 
Thewseope Of the collection was restricted to books about Louisiana 
Bnaeto works of literature by “Louisianians. © Much of ‘the material ~ 
on other states, and the multiple copies of popular titles were 
transierred to the shelves of the Main Library. This transfer of 
non-Louisiana books is still proceeding. From 1936 until her un- 
timely death in 1952, Mrs. Ruth Bates Campbell, was the librarian 
Gmechewuoudsianatioom, lt is due to iher izeal that the collection 
as as complete as it is. The extensive clipping file of local sub- 
Jectl#iantercstifista monument to her.in itself. 

The growth of the Graduate school at LSU, and-the number of 
VicilLingescholors iromsother institutions of Learning have affected 
Pieoesleepandscet2n1t10n)or his ,collection. .Now we.are faced with an 
entirely new environment in the new Library building, and again the 
fouisiana kKoom policies are being discussed with this impending 
Change in mind, and very likely changes will be made to adapt to the 
new situation. 

Presently, the Louisiana collection of the Louisiana State 
University Library is located in the Louisiana Room. It is an 
integral part of the Mii Verctlye brary. It 2s notin any way reser 
ponsible to, nor supported by, any teaching division of the University 
The research done within the Louisiana Room by graduate students is 
Oetor7 >) (neorner subject trelds than botirsiana*history. ~The 
@eOpraphical aréa is the chief criteria of the materials within the 
Louisiana Room. The 4300's, the social sciences, exceed in number of 
MOLUMeSE any Otner Closscification. Standards for the selection of 
materials, and for the use and administration of this collection,arenot 
timated tO one or more subject fields. 

The subject scone of the collection is determined by the 
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The Meet on of oes in the es ane Room now Peonetsts of 
480. shelves of books or approximately 14,000 volumes. Of these the 
largest subject field is found in the ag an sciences, education, > 

commerce, government, state docurnents, etc., a total of 162 shelves, 
Or Ofe-thirdeot the wcollection ibeingsin this ‘group. History and 
‘travel books about the state come next, there being presently 135. 
shelves of: works on these subjects. ‘Jithin the history classification 
there are three shelves of biographies, and one shelf of genealogies. 
Local history titles are scarce in book form. Host of the biograph- 
ical and local history material in the Louisiana Room is contained 
meecioevertical Frleveelhististavcollection of newspaper and maga- 
zine articles clipped and filed under subject. Since the Louisiana 
collection was first organized as a unit within the Library in the 
year 1936, the Vertical file was started at that time, and is neces- 
Sarieyelamived to articles published since that year. There are no 
Hevopapero yor Census reports, tand no manuscript records iin the 
Louisiana Room. 

Mrs. McNeir has included in her list of genealogical materials 
the genealogies, biographical dictionaries, and other sources of 
genealogical data now located in the Louisiana Room. To these may 
be added certain compilations of the Survey of Federal Archives. 
Copies of these titles are to be found in New Orleans, and also at 
the Louisiana State Peery tie. rintaao Papers,'' "Crew Lists, 
1803-1825,""'Passenger Lists, 1839-1866,""'Ship registers, 1804-1870, ' 
are typical of these works. They are carbon copies of typewritten 
manuscripts compiled from manuscript records by the ‘JPA in the late 
1930's and early 1940's. They are seldom indexed. They are avail- 
able for use within the Louisiana Room. sAnother source of records 
CImOULsPTeNCieinG opanisn ehcestors may be found in the volumes of 
the Louisiana Historical Quarterly which contains many articles 
transcribing records made during the Spanish regime in Louisiana, 

Research in genealogy is frequently as detailed and lengthy 
Senvie. CONG by tie graduate student. “It *is‘a Specialized tech- 
nique, often baffling to the layman. To those who have the tech- 
nique and the time to devote to it, genealogy is a fascinating field 
of study. There is no doubt that genealogical material may be found 
in the Louisiana Room by those who have the technique and the time 
to make use of it. 
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; I have a confession to make: though a librarian, I am beginning 
"to Be interested in genealogical research. 

| As I heard it yesterday, librarians are the archenemies of gen 
nealogists. This is not really true. If genealogists are really * 
scientific researchers, librarians are very willing to help. What 
really annoys the librarian is not the genealogist but the person 
who wants to find out something about the family tree but has no idea 
of how to do it. Such a person often makes what I call the "Hy Aunt 
polly approach." It goes like this: 

Library patron: My Aunt Sally always said that her Uncle Harry 
was named after her great grandfather, who was a colonel in the Civil 
War -- though he was on the other side. Now I want you to get me all 
The siistory of it. ; 

Pepreviant) (Sheacan't want ala the history of ‘the: Civil War.” 
ees try something more: specific, such as her great grandfather's role 
faerae eo year.) You sard, “On the other side.'' Do you mean your 
great grandfather was on the northern side? 

Poorer vepevrou. On, no. Harry: “*On=the “other? side of the family: 


I feel that there is something I should point out about the 
Ue wersiiuvyelibrary and the university librarian. . The primary function 
Grecne sini veroity librany, gs to support the university's program of 
instruction and research, and the university librarian's first respons- 
Biel iiysioetOuthe University's student body and faculty. Furthermore 
there 1s nO urgent reason for a university library to build up a ge- 
nealogical collection except as it may relate to the university's 
Curricula and research program. It follows, therefore, that there is 
no particular reason why the Louisiana State University Library should 
have a rich genealogical collection. 

I have prepared an inventory of our holdings in genealogy. This 
has been distributed among you. It should perhaps be called a "part- 
Pa eventoOny, | 10r .t is strictly limited to the categories listed: 
bibliographies and indexes, registers, periodicals, collective ge- © 
nealogies, and family genealogies. Not included are books about the 


science of genealogy -- though we have some; books dealing with per- 
sonal names -- though we have many; books and periodicals in the field 
of history -- though here you can fairly well assume that we have any- 


thing you want, when you remember that Louisiana State University of- 
fers graduate work in every important field of history; and biographi- 
cal works are not included -- though we have a great many, general 
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“ Ey iis should like to err 
pest... he first and most useful, in my 
the list. This is The American Benes: ca 
genealogical biographical, and local 
mai sey Portes Ss Fremont Rider. So fer, cance, 1952, 2) 

J umes have been published, covering Aabrey to Bumpus. (‘shen completed, 
- this work should be the answer to the genealogist's prayer. I have 
brought a sample volume, which you may want to examine. 

PMOME the = repiceers, One of the most interesting, to me, is - 
Hotten's Original lists of persons of quality; emigrants; religious | 


exiles; political rebels; serving men sold for a term of ten years; 
Sppecirices, chiidren stolen; maidens pressed; and others who went 


from Great Britain to the American plantations, 1600-1700 ... from 
Wise. tn the public records office, England. 

The Louisiana State University Library is very weak in fgenea- 
logical periodicals, though it has all the important historical period- 
icals. 

Among the collective genealogies, noteworthy for those who want 
to trace their ancestry back to the English peerage is Cokayne's 
womotercvecrere Of Eneland, pcottand.’ ‘and Ireland, Great Britain 
15 volumes pub- 













Peet oe una teo en cdom extant. extinct, ‘or dormant, 
lished so far and almost completed. ; 


in the listing of family genealogies the entries are under 
Sanaly “ames, and special note Should be made of; the fact that the 
spelling of these names follows that of the Library of Congress. Since 
nearly every library uses Library of Congress cards in its catalog, it 
seemed best for me. to use the spelling used by the Library of Congress. 

The Louisiana State University Library also has some useful 
Meerotiam Holdings, COnsistange principally of population schedules of 
the various censuses. Many of these have been given by the Louisiana 
Genealogical and Historical Society, and we are grateful for them. 

For Louisiana, as you might expect, we have the widest holdings: 
the complete populations schedules of the censuses from 1810 through 
1660. We also have for Louisiana the "Original returns of the Assist- 
ant Marshals of persons who died in Louisiana during the year ending 
June 30, 1850"' and 1860, 1870, 1880. For Arkansas, we have the same 
sort of list for 1850, 1860, 1870,1880. We have incomplete population 
schedules for Alabama, 1830 and 1850; Florida Territory, 1830 (nearly 
Gomotcue se Georgia, 1630; Mississippi, 1630, 1850, 1880; Missouri, 
Po>O ooo: South Carolina, 1650; and Tennessee, 1850. In printed form 
we have, of course, since we are a depository for United States govern- 
ment publications, neariy all fame census ae ae oe the United 
States taken in the year 1790 (iz ole) 

Finally, I have checked on the tities mentioned by Mrs. Fletcher 
yesterday afternoon and have found that we have nearly all of these. 

All that we have, you are’ welcome to use. 
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REGISTERS, PERIODICALS, 
4 ‘ . % 1 






ef mir 
LOGIES, AND FANILY GENEALOGIES. 


January 1, 1958 


Ne rt 
Bibliographies, Catalogs, and Indexes 


American genealogical-biographical index to American genealogical, 
biographical, and local history materials. Fremont Rider, ed. 
v. 1-21, Aabrey to Bumpus, 1952-57. (In progress) R 016.929 
Am35 

Bailey, Rosalie Fellows. Guide to genealogical and biographical 
sources for New York City (Manhattan) 1783-1898... R 016.9293 
Bl5¢ : 

Boston. Public Library. A finding list of genealogies and town and 
Ocal ni svories; containing’ family records, in the Public Li-° 
Drarygeotethe cityeot Goston." 1900. 016.929  B65f 

VecwsOivewenrta. Public library. Genealogical material,, local 
Same cveve ii stony in the Jacksonville public library. 1929. 
hae .929° . Jl3¢e 

Jacobus. Donald Lines. Index to genealogical periodicals. 2 Vv. 
1932-1948, R 016.929 J15i 

peemuotteemetublic labrary. Genealogical material and local his- 


Pome Maine hes ov,sGoure public library. 1927 L.S. 016.929 
Sa2he 


Syracuse, N.Y. Public library. List of books on prenealogy and 
beveidyyean the’ Ssyractse public library. 1910. L.S. 016.929 
Sy81L . 

ahomson, Theodore Radford.’ A catalogue of British family histories. 


19359 016.929 T8%c 


Registers 


Brumbaugh, Gaius Marcus. Maryland records, colonial, revolutionary, 
county and church, from original sources. 929.3 B&83m 

Chester, England. Holy and undivided Trinity (Parish). Parish re- 
Preteretoetvhe Holy and undivided Trintiy an the «city of Chester, 
P552-1037. 929.35 Ch2n 
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J. ee a ions; Siete 1700.6. From mss. ewenin Th see) PUCLLO re 

oy ord. Oiitice, England. 929.2 H790 

‘Mus Berave, oir Jilliam, comp. Obituary prior to 1800 (as far as relates 

Dommelane, scotland, and ireland). 6 v. R 929.3 M970 

New Orleans. Christ Chitch Episcopal Cathedral. Transcription of 
baptismal, marriage and death records, 1849-1900. La 929.3 
N47t 

North Carolina. tate Library, Raleigh. Marriage and death notices 

in Raleigh register and North Carolina state gazette, 1826- 

1845, 929.3 N8lm 
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Periodicals 


Genealogical register. v. 1- Feb., 1945- Baton Rouge, Louisiane Genea- 
Wereesleand Historical cociety. La 929.1 G28 

The Louisiana genealogical register. v. 1-3, no. 2, July 1945-Oct. 
Loree ia 929, 1 

The North Carolina historical and genealogical’ register. v. l- inp ey eee 
no. 1-5; Jan. 1900-July 1903. 

tiem OlLagnermviwest” genealogical quarterly. v..1-15, Jan. 1898-Oct. 
Loe — G29 61 

Peeve te ster oociety, Lond. Publications. v. 1-84, 1896-1922. 
O20) Pein 

Me cOvCn-itilsnoociety Of America. The Scotch-Irish in America. 

Proceedings of the Scotch-Irish Congress... 1889-96. 8 v. 
Ooo. Iscol 


Collective Genealories 


Almanach de Gotha; annuaire genealogique, diplomatique et statistique. 
19079" 029.1"  ALG2 

Arthum, sventley Clisby, ed. Old families of Louisiana. La 929.1 
Ar78o0 

Burke, John. <A genealogical and heraldic history of the commoners of 
Great Britain and Ireland, enjoying territorial possessions or 
high official rank; but univested with heritable honours. 4 v. 
1835-38. 929.72 B9lg 

Burke, Sir John Bernard. Burke's genealogical and heraldic history 
Ouaciemmbandedipentry awelL/tinied.s bOf2..6 R92967 29 B9LLbL? 

Burke's genealogical and heraldic history of the peerage, baronetage, 
Bhd) aoa ce ae lOOt hNeniy U95G.e0R 929.:72). \B9l2 

Cokayne, George Edward. The complete peerage of Ingland, Scotland, 
trelandy Great (Britain “and’the United Kingdom, extant, extinct, 
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A th 7 

sink Hay itower Be tein déseendarts in Cape May 

3 N Moree sey. 929.1 H83m ; 

es. The clans of the Scottish highlands. 2 v. 1845-47. 

929.4 182 

Magny, Claude Drigon, Marquis de. Livre d'or de la noblesse de 

Beeeirences 1054-17, 4 VP) Continued by Givodan, Leon de. Livre 

d'or de la noblesse europeenne. 1852. La 929.74 M27L 

Saunders, James Edmonds. Early settlers of Alabama. 929.1 Sa87e 

The ocOutich clans and their tartans. 929.72 5Sc87 

oS Cyprien. Dictionnaire genealogique des familles Canadiennes 
depuis la fondation de la colanie jusqu'a nos jours. 1871-90, 
Geer oe oe lL ELS 


Family Genealogies 


Allen. ‘See Osborn. 

Armstrong. Armstrong, Margaret Neilson. Five generations; life and 
letters of an American family, 1750-1900. 929.2 Ar5&z 

Bamtas ‘Bante, Theodore Mélvin. “A’Frisian family. 9291 -B2ef2 

ba-2e) Poco, ivan ernest. Bass family history:. Esau Bass (revolution- 
ary soldier) his brother, Jonathan Bass, and their descendants. 


Gee) 7 bo 90 
Bevescwe Oates) Onward, comp.» Bates, “etal “of Virginia and Missouri, 
eh Neto Re 9 


Baytop. see Catlett, 

Benedict. See Cooper 

Bethea. See Harllee. 

Blackshear. Blackshear, Perry Lynnfield. Blacksheariana: genealogy, 
history, anecdotes. 929.2 B56b 

Booth. See Cook. 

Bostick. See Smith (Thomas Smith, 1648-1694) 

Bowers. See Strassburger. 

Bowie. Bowie, Walter Worthington. The Bowies and their kindred. 
1899. La 929.2 B67b 

Boyd. Boya, Arthur Summer. The Boyd family. “La 929.2 ~B691b 

----. Boyd, William Philip. History of the Boyd family and descend- 

Meeanve. basoeo ee, boon? 

----. Clarke, Seymour Spencer Somerset. The Boyds of Penkill and 
Procinis euiteir ancestors and descendants. hla 929.2 B692Zc 

----. Pedigree of the house of Boyd. La 929.2 B691p 

~---. Voorhees, Edward Kinsey. Notes on the Thomas Boyd family. 
La 929.2 B69Zv 

Boydstun. Weaver, Gustine Nancy (Courson) The Boydstun family. 
929.2 W37b 

Bradshaw. Bradshaw, De Emmett. My story. 929.2 B729Z 

Brent. See Graham. 
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Pneeeit i bredamily in America. La 





; Ra beneian “Sidney Albert. The Carver-Myer tree. La 929.1 

-M33c a. 

Catlett. Stubbs, William Carter. A history of two Virginia families 

f transplanted from county Kent, England. 929.1 St9lh 

Clark. Mangam, William Daniel. The Clarks, am American phenomenon, 
929 .2neMote 

olay. sthe GClayefamily;~*part first; The mother of Henry Clay, i Hon. 
Zachary F. Smith..part second; the genealogy of the Clays by 
Mrs-oMary Rogers Clay. . 1899. 929.2 C57 

Claypoole. See Howard. 

Clemens. See Strassburger. 

Clopper. Clopper, Edward Nicholas. An American family; its ups and 
downs through eight generations; in New Amsterdam, New York, 
Pennsylvania Maryland, Ohio, and Texas; from 1650-1880. 929.2 
C6232 

Coker. Simpson, George Lee. The Cokers of Carolina; a social bio- 
graphylof a family. ©929.27 C6692Zs 

Colver. Rosenberger, Jesse Leonard. Through three centuries; Colver 
and Rosenberger lives and times. 1620-1922. 929.2 C7?2Zr 

Cook. Stubbs, William Carter. Descendants of Mordecai Cooke..and 
Thomeaepeeo tn, sol eGloucester county, Va." 929.1) St9ld 

Cooper. Benedict, Clare, ed. Five generations (1785-1923) being 
SCcalvenecwcreprers fromathe hastory-.of the)Cooper, Pomeroy, 
WoolsGuseang Benedict familiess vere only. 9929.2) B434f 

Cee meecUD St we Oune nomas.o FY history of the Cupit family. La 
O29 52 C92h 

Curry. See Harllee. 

Cushing. “Haight eineron. “Three, Jisconsin Cushings; ya sketchrof the 
ivesmotmoverd Bajwilonzoll. and William)(B. Cushing, children 
of a pioneer family of Waukesha county. 929.2 Hlew 

Dabney. Dabney, William Henry. Sketch of the Dabneys of Virginia, 
with some of their family records, 1888. 929.2 Dll2zZ 

Dana. Dana, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Three centuries of the Dana 
family in Cambridge. 929.2 D19d 

Daneel. Scéeomighe (Thomas Smith; 11648-1694) 

Darling. Darling, Charles William. Memorial to my honored kindred. 
1888. 929.2 D24m 

De Forest. De Forest, Emily (Johnston) A Walloon family in America; 
Hockwoodusc-m onestaeand Hisuferbears11500-1848 Scu2zevs (92922 
D56w 

Dickey. See Harllee. 

Di onset lone nur Oricon, Thesnancestors ofoArthur sOrison: Dillon 
and his poems. 929.2 D58a 
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a present ae in he es of 
nd, Wilts, Cambridge, and Buckingham, and . 
he houses of Grayrigg, Hartham, Steeple-Morden, 
Apl , and wiycombe;ewith the several ancient families 
Pas. from Quedt they descend. 1869. La 929.2 D8582Za 

----. See also Howard. 

‘Ely. Ely, Reuben Pownall, comp. An historical narrative of the Ely, 

Revell and Stacye families who were among the founders of Tren- 
ton and Burlington in the province of Jest Jersey 1678-1683, 
with the genealogy of the Ely descendants in America. 929.2 
ELO4h 

----, Stuart, Margaret Elizabeth (Dunbar) History of the Ely re- 
Bnsonyenetarmat byme, Conn., July lOth, 1878. 929.2. ELQ4hi 

Pairchild.* Fairchild, Timothy Marsh. Revised edition of The name 

Pand@iamely ce Fraarchtldt, 929 72- °P16nx 

VYarr.. See Pharr ~~ 

Pires Randolph.) Randolph, Lewis Van Syckel Fitz. Fitz Randolph 
Upeaguerone,warscory oOftacthousand years. ©929.e- F5722r 

Flower. See Osborn. 

Fowler. Fowler, Charles Evan. The Fowler family of Maryland and 
Ohio, probably from New Jersey and New England; one thousand 
years of the Fowlers. 929.2 F82f 

French. D'Alton, John. Memoir of the Family of French (De La Freyne , 
Detrre,yneemerenshe, Birench)erlé47. tla 929:2° F887za 

Fulmore. See Harllee. 

FPugua. ‘Jilson, George. Genealogical notes of the Fuqua family of 
Virginia 1904? (Consists of carbon copies of. typewritten 
sheets.) La 929.2 W69¢ 

Genury.s Geutrywenichord. The Gentry family in America, 1676 to 1909, 
anciudine notes on the following families related to the Gentrys: 
Clatbporteqmuarris, Hawkins, Robinson, Smith, Wyatt, Sharp, Ful- 
Merson, eeuvler, Bush, Wlythe,/Pabody, Noble, Haggard, and Tin- 
dal BeoeGr a. G28 

Graham. Stafford, George Mason Griham. General George Mason Graham 
GabiveOnemeranitatvon.vyand' hic people. La 929.2 St 1ld¢g 

Gadtows Narcodle we Udward Chauncey. lhe ancestry of General. Grant, 
andaiiecmmrconmtemporarzes. » 1G69y7. 929.2 G7672Zm 

Grimball. See Smith (Thomas Smith, 1648-1694) 

Gustin. ‘Jeaver, Gustine Nancy (Courson) The Gustine Compendium. 

929). Sea iDis 

Hardsliee. Claribee) Jilliam curry. ) hinfolks,) a genealogical rand 
biopraviaes! record of Thomas and Elizabeth (Stuart) Harllee, 
Andrew and Agnes (Cade) Fulmore, Benjamin and Mary Curry, 

Samuel and Amelia (Russell) Kemp, John and Hannah (Jalker) 
Bethea, Sterling Clack and Frances (King) Robertson, Samuel 
and Sophia Ann (Parker) Dickey, their antecendents, descendants, 
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a1 Pye Ph a LES } 
v-- ; ’ The rows 


OF Joseph Adger. Descendants of Valentine 


Se ee ee 

ee Graham. 

ward. Weaver, Gustine Nancy (Courson). The Howard lineage; the 

~~ h ancestry of Ida Ann Boydstun ‘Jelch, through her mother, Eoline 

re Frances Howard Boydstun. 929.2 W 37h 
Hyatt. See.‘Jelch. | 
Hynes. Riggs, Mrs. Emma King (Hynes) Our pioneer ancestors; being 
; a record of available information as to the Ilynes, Chenault, 

Dunn, McKee, Anderson, Taylor, Finley, Lester and Houston 
TOimesmiimecwenarrect. line Of ancestry of Samuel B.. Hynes and 
Ellen M. Anderson Hynes... 929.2 R44o 

Irwin See Smith (Thomas Smith, 1648-1694) 

Pelee Shiney, Mary Allen. Isham genealogy. 929.1 Is8Zp 

Petes (lidlian Jomes,. 1771-1632) Grattan, Clinton Hartley. The three 
Jameses; a family of minds, Henry James, sr., William James, 
Henry James. 929.2 J23%g 

----- - Matthiessen, Francis Otto. The James family, including 
selections from the writings of Henry James, Senior, ‘Jilliam, 
Henry & Alice James. 929.2 J232m 

Johnston, Johnston, William Preston. The Johnstons of Salisbury. 
With a brief supplement concerning the Hancock, Strother and 
Preston families. 929.2 J64j 

Kemp. See Harllee. 

Kern. See Strassburger. 

Kolb. See Strassburger. 

Pend wander ai ytor) Gonisianalanod its various branches, 1765-1935. 
La J20sr—e, Lee 

Landis. See Strassburger. 

Lawton. See Smith (Thomas Smith, 1648-1694) 

Lederach. See Strassburger. 

Leonard. Koster, Fannie Louise (Leonard) Annals of the Leonard 
PeaMmIisl Vice ec e i: Lobe fk 

Levison. lLevison, Wilhelm. Die Siegburger Familie Levison and 
verwandte Familien. 929.2 L 57s 

Lindsay. Crawford, Alexander William Crawford Lindsay, 25th earl of. 
Lives of the Lindsays; or, A memoir of the houses of Crawford 
and alcarnes..0i929.2  Cod56L 

Lowell. Greenslet, Ferris. The Lowells and their seven worlds. 
929.4: . GOSL 

Mackey. Doughtie, Beatrice (Mackey) The Mackeys (variously spelled) 
and allied families. la 929.2 M1992a 

McNair. McNair, James Birtley, comp. McNair, McNear, and McNeir 
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re oee Restless 
Motfat.,rk. Burnham. Moffat genealogies. 929 M72 

ae Sever, Dem e@nceomery.» Murray family records. 929.2 sel9m 

‘Myer. See Carver. | ET 

Weorien.. Ur Praen,. Donough. History of the O'Briens from Brian 
Boroimhe A.D. 1000 to A.D. 1945. 929.2 Ob6h 

O'Develin. Develin, Joseph Chubk. The O'Develins of Tyrone, the 
story of an Irish sept mow represented by the families of Devlin, 
Develin, Develyn, Develon and Devellen. 929.2 D490 

Osborn. Osborn, Albert. Flower-Allen-Osborn. 929.1 Oslf 

Perey me brenantwmcerald., .A history of the house of Percy from. the 
Caml teste times down tO-(he present century. 2 ve 929.2 
P4122ZbxX 

----- ee oe Oe ereiord, comp, The Percy family of Mississippi 
and Louisiana 1776-1943. La 929.2 P4Iip 

Perr. -narr, sienry Newton. Pharrs and Farrs, with other descend- 
ants from five Scotch-Irish pioneers in America, also some other 
Farrs... La 929.2 P49p 

Pierce. See Roberts 

Peer ge Ons Obta,-n. Burnham. Pierrepont genealogies... 929 M72p 

Pomeroy. See Cooper. 

Ragland. Hale, Margaret Miriam (Strong). Genealogy of the Ragland 
families, and numerous other families of prominence in America 
with whom they have intermarried. 929.2 Hl3g 

Randolph. Eckenrode, Hamilton James. The Randolphs; the story of 
a Vergintervaniriy. “Ua 929 Ve * kl5Ze 

Rawson. Crane, Ellery Bicknell. The Rawson family. A revised 
memoir of Edward Rawson, secretary of the colony of Massachuetts 
bay, 2romlo 0 to 1606; with gpenealopical notices of his des- 
Gendanle wemcludineg nine generations. § 16075. 929.2  C85r 

Revell. See Ely. 

Riggs. Riggs, Henry Earle. Our pioneer ancestors; being a record 
of available information as to the Riggs, Baldridge, Agnew, 
Barle, Kirkpatrick, Vreeland and allied families in ‘the direct 
line of ancestry of Samuel Agnew Riggs and Catharine Doane 
Earle Riggs... 929.2 R4480 

Robert. See Smith (Thomas Smith 1643-1694) 

Roberts. Stafford, George Mason Graham. Three pioneer Rapides 
Tamilies. pee 9e9.c | 6ST 1 St 

Robertson. Sec Harllee. 

Heceeyvolt. —VOURsm,tliiam, |. The strenuous life; the "Oyster Bay" 
Roosevelts im business and finance. 929.2 R677Zc 
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is: pened eeacrics by William 
O near Londonderry.. to Lancaster county, 
ania, a it 1740; with an account of his descendants 

s can be ascertained. 1893 929.2 Sel?r 


Y ae SPER ce PElinuly "ANshort.history,of the Nain 
-Slocumbs and Slocombs of America; embracing eleven generations 
of the first-naned family, from 1637-1881: with their alliances 
@nd tie descendants in the female lines as far as ascertained,.. 
929.2 SL53s 
Smith (Thomas Smith, 1648-1694) Miller, Annie Elizabeth. Our family 
circle, bla 929.2 Mb6lo« 
Suacy. oec Ely. 
Stafford. Stafford, George Mason Graham. General Leroy Augustus 
Stafford, his forebears and descendants. La 929.2 Stl1l32s 


------ .: See also Smith (Thomas Smith, 1648-1694) 
Bterling. Sterling, Albert Mack. The Sterling genealogy. ev. 929.2 
St45s 


etout. see Strassburser. 

Strassburger. Strassburger, Ralph Beaver. The Strassburger family 
and allied families of Pennsylvania; being the ancestry of 
Jacob Andrew Strassburger, esquire, of Montgomery county, Pa. 
929.2) obo 

Swayne. Swayne y Mendoza, Guillermo. Mis antepasados. 929.2 Se28m 

Tanner. See Roberts 

Tennant. Tennant, Albert Milton. Genealogy of the Tennant family. 
O20 eee oe 

Tracy. Ripley, Char!’es Stedman. The ancestors of Lieutenant Thomas 
Vreeveommicor. eh. Connecticut, 1695. 929.2 T674Zr 

Vanderbilt. Andrews, Wayne. The Vanderbilt legend; the story of the 
Vanderbilt family, 1794-1940. 929.2 V283Za : 

Welch. Welsh, Luther Winfield. Ancestral colonial families; genealogy 
of the Welsh and Hyatt families of Maryland and their kin; giving 
the colonial generations of the Howard, Hammond, Maccuhbbin, 
Griffith, Greenberry, Drosey, Van Sweringen, Baldwin, Gaither, 
Wart tolumanueouvel) famihies, 929.2 W465a 

Wells. Stafford, George Mason Graham. The Wells family of Louisiana, 
and allied fanilies. La 929.2 W462Zs 

Whittlesey. Whittelsey, Charles Barney. Genealogy of the Whittelsey- 
Whittlesey fanily. 1898. La 929.2 W619Zw 

Williams (Obadiah Williams, 1752-1799) Metcalf, Lucy Henderson 
(Williams) 02d Bayou Teche days. La 929.2 W6712m 

Windsor. See Duckett, first entry. 

Wisner. Wisner, George Franklin. The Wisners in America and their 
kindred. 929.2 W672Zw 

Woolson. See Cooper. 
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